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Synthetics will reduce the 





high cost of spoilage in tomorrow's foods 


IMPROVEMENTS LIKE THIS in food distribu- 
tion will be accepted practice after the war: 


Crisp salad greens and tender vegetables 
will be picked and prepared ready-to-use in 
the areas where grown and rushed by air to 
city markets. You'll get them from your dealer 
garden-fresh and succulent — for they'll be 
sealed in bags of transparent Lumarith*, a 
Celanese plastic. Sea-fresh lobsters and oysters 
will be flown to interior cities protected by 
the same efficient wrapping. Choice cuts of 
meats will be wrapped in Lumarith. 





Lumarith has many advantages for bringing 
perishable foods to market. It’s not only strong 
but light in weight—a particular advantage 
when shipping by air. More important still 
—it is water-proof. Even dew-sprinkled vege- 
tables, such as lettuce and spinach, can be 
sealed in Lumarith—unlike many transparent 
wrappings, it is unaffected by either moisture 


or natural vegetable juices. And Lumarith is 
grease-proof, fungi and mildew proof ... ad- 
vantages that have long recommended it to 
packers of dried fruits and smoked meats. 


The sale and handling of choice, fresh fruits 
can also benefit from Lumarith. When avocado 
pears, for example, are wrapped in Lumarith, 
the rate of ripening can be controlled. The 
dealer unwraps only fruit for immediate sale, 
but punctures the wraps of additional pears 
soon to be needed, which will cause them to 
ripen slowly. Many kinds of fruits and melons 
can be thus protected and controlled, result- 
ing in finer taste and no waste. 


Before the war, Lumarith was extensively 
used by manufacturers of quality window 
packages because of its grainless transparency, 
strength and non-aging properties. Lumarith 
doesn’t crack, dry out, discolor and doesn’t 
contract or tend to pull packages out of 
shape. After the war, more foods than ever 
will be pre-packaged in Lumarith window 
boxes and bags— ready to take out without 
waiting for measuring or weighing. Quality 
will be clearly apparent. Eye appeal will be 
a valuable aid to mass displays and merchan- 
dising in super markets and other volume 
outlets. 


Celanesé 


"GREAT MOMENTS IN MUSIC’’* PRESENTED BY CELANESE 
... EVERY WEDNESDAY EVENING COLUMBIA NETWORK COAST TO COAST 


#Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
Copyright 1945, Celanese Corporation of America 


CELANESE CORPORATION OF AMERICA + 180 MADISON AVENUE - NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 





Will modern synthetic packaging reduce the 
cost of distributing food? Check the many 
ways it can effect savings and decide for your- 
self: shipping weight, refrigeration, spoilage, 
handling, mark-downs... 


There’s a real health angle, too. The fresher 
the food, the more vitamins it provides. 


The packaging industry is invited to draw 
upon the broad background of Celanese ex- 
perience, which has been enhanced by a wide 
range of wartime applications. Lumarith Plas- 
tics are members of the large family of Cela- 
nese synthetics, which includes textiles and 
chemicals. These three basic Celanese divi- 
sions complement each other al! the way from 
laboratory research to marketing counsel. 
Each shares the Celanese belief that materials 
should be fitted to the need — not the need to 
the material. Celanese Corporation of Amer- 
ica, 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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How big should a man’s salary be? 





Should a ball player get $5000.a year, or $25,000? 
Should a school teacher get $50 a week, or $250? 
Should an executive get $200 a week, or $2000? 

It depends on the job and on the man in the job. 


Some men are overpaid at $30 a week. Some are 
underpaid at $75,000 a year. It is not a question of 
how much, but is the man worth what he is getting? 


The salaries of many industrial leaders are big be- 
cause the work is big. Imagination, energy, skill to 
construct and hold together an organization deserve 
high financial returns. An executive inadequately 
paid is a poor risk to all — to the business, to stock- 
holders, to employees. 


Money is not the only measure of success, But money 
is probably the most important way by which busi- 
ness can reward performance. If a man is good, he 
deserves a good income. That goes for the man on 
top. and it goes for the man coming up. 





Neither the men and women in industry nor the 
money in industry can be effective without good man- 
agement. Nothing else is as important to the workers’ 
welfare, the investors’ welfare or the public welfare. 
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For nearly ten years, wood veneers have been 

molded into complex curves for airplane parts by 

Duramold. Today, through the research and ingenuity 

of Fairchild engineers even a fiber glass sandwich can 

be molded by this same Duramold technique. 
Virtually any low-density material can be given 





strength and stiffness and molded into an amazing 
variety of shapes and sizes to meet the most complex 
specifications. Duramold speeds this production by 
electronic processing—a method for curing _plastic- 
bonded parts developed by Fairchild engineers. 


For example, Duramold takes layer after layer of 


cloth woven from glass fibers, impregnates them with 
thermo-setting resins, and applying those layers to 
low-density synthetic core material, lighter than balsa, 
applies heat and pressure to fuse this multi-layer sand- 
wich into strong, light, sharply curved components 
for our big bombers. 


BUY U S. WAR 


~TAIRCHILD encine 
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. Fairchild Air 


Ranger Aircraft Engines Division, Farmingdale, lL. |. 
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DURAMOLD COOKS 
A GLASS SANDWICH 


The uses of Duramold in war- 

time production are startling 
enough. But Duramold’s possibilities 
for peacetime commercial applications 
dwarf them. For in developing the Duramold 





process, Fairchild research and engineering, as to all 
Fairchild products, has lent “the touch of tomorrow” 


to the products of today. 





DURAMOLD...FOR YOU 


In the future, Duramold will bring you many 
products for better living. Durability, beauty and 
extreme lightness will characterize the materials 
molded and bonded by the Duramold process. 

In developing Duramold, whose technique 
changes the shape and characteristics of materials 
long known to man. Fairchild engineers have also 
made it possible to change “the shape of things to 
come” for the better. 
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Crops. The winter wheat crop was esti- 
mated by the Department of Agriculture 
at 797,255,000 bushels, a total substan- 
tially greater than the 764,073,000 bushels 
harvested last year. It also estimated the 
oat yield at 1,334,376,000 bushels, com- 
pared with 1,166,392,000 last year, and the 
barley crop at 257,788,000 bushels, against 
last year’s 284,426,000 bushels. This year’s 
peach crop was estimated as 78,243,000 
bushels, against 75,963,000 last year, and 
the pear crop as 31,519,000 bushels, against 
31,956,000 in 1944. 


War financing. President Truman asked 
Congress for a War Department appro- 
priation of $39,019,790,474 for the next 
fiscal year, 25 per cent less than the total 
for the present comparable period. This 
amount is intended to finance the war 
against Japan until June 30, 1946, if nec- 
essary, and also provides funds for muni- 
tions and equipment to be delivered 
through December 31 of next year. Heavy 
types of aircraft are financed through 
June of 1947. 

The United States spent 1.5 per cent 
less for war purposes during the first five 
months of this year than for the same 
period a year ago. The 1945 total was $38,- 
015,000,000 and the 1944 total $38,583,- 
000,000. War expenditures from July 1, 
1940, through May 31, 1945, totaled 
$282,500,000,000. 


Surplus sales. The Surplus Property 
Board disclosed that, among the things it 
has to sell, the fastest-moving items are 
food, consumer goods and small vessels. 
Meanwhile, the Smaller War Plants Corp. 
announced a plan to give veterans going 
into business a top priority on the purchase 
of up to $2,500 worth of surplus property. 
The Board said sales totaled $265,000,000 
worth of surpluses in the ten months ended 
March 31, 1945, or about 16 per cent of the 
surpluses outstanding. 


Servicemen’s taxes. Members of the 
armed forces returning to this country 
from overseas may continue to postpone 
payment of federal income taxes for five 
and one-half months after their return. 
This means that men who have been over- 
seas will not lose their tax postponement 
privileges by returning to this country on 
furloughs or short duty tours prior to 
leaving for other overseas assignments. 
Previously, the regulations of the Bureau 
of Internal Revenue canceled the tax post- 
ponement for overseas servicemen who 
had been back in this country three and 
one-half months. 


Army contracts. Howard Bruce, Direc- 
tor of Materiel for the War Department, 
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said that Army contracts during the last 
eight months of 1945 would be reduced 
32 per cent below the level maintained for 
a two-front war. In case of a sudden Japa- 
nese surrender, he said, 90 per cent of 
Army contracts would be cut back within 
24 hours. 


Gasoline. Civilian allocation of 1,404,000 
barrels of gasoline daily for the months of 
July, August and September was an- 
nounced by the Petroleum Administration 
for War. The figure includes a regular allo- 
cation of 1,264,000,000 barrels to meet ra- 
tioned civilian needs and an additional 
140,000 barrels daily to cover increased 
allotments to A and B-card drivers. 


Steel. The War Production Board said 
the expansion of the nation’s steel-produc- 
ing capacity had been completed at a cost 
of $2,584,944,018, shared equally by the 
Government and the steel industry, Capac- 
ity was raised from 80,000,000 tons to 
95,000,000 tons annually. 


Aluminum. WPB has begun releasing 
large quantities of aluminum for civilian 
uses ahead of schedule because of a mount- 
ing stock pile of the metal. More than 
100,000,000 pounds will be released in the 
next three months. 


Batteries. Large numbers of batteries for 
hearing aids and other civilian uses are 
to become available within the next month, 
WPB said. The new supply was made pos- 
sible by cutbacks in military demand. 


Losses at sea. A total of 5,579 merchant 
seamen lost their lives as a result of sea 
warfare from Sept. 1, 1939, to May 8, 
1945. Army losses at sea, in the war against 
Germany and Italy, included 3,604 soldiers 
killed as a result of ship sinkings or dam- 
age from December 8, 1941, through May 
8, 1945. 

Shipping losses during the September, 
1939—May 8, 1945, period totaled 1,554 
merchant vessels with a dead weight of 
6,277,077 tons. 


Sugar. Industrial users will get 3742 per 
cent less sugar during the July-September 
period than they received in the corre- 
sponding period a year ago. The cut, an- 
nounced by the Office of Price Administra- 
tion, reduces ice cream manufacturers and 
bottled beverage producers to 50 per cent 
of what they used during their 1941 base 
period. A year ago they received 80 per 
cent. 

Civilians will receive an allocation of 
1,380,000 tons for the quarter beginning 
in July, an amount 10,000 tons below their 
allotment for the present quarter. 
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Double trouble—for Japs 


Bombs are away . . . bomb- 

bay doors closing on those 

empty twin caverns in the 

big ship’s maw. In 4o sec- 
onds a shattering explosion will occur 
in a Japanese factory, 25,000 feet be- 
low. . . .“Mission accomplished.” 

The Boeing B-29 Superfortress is de- 
signed for a vital purpose: to carry a big 
load of explosives farther and faster, 
with the ability to fly at higher altitudes, 
than any other bomber in the world. 

The huge, double bomb-bays are the 
B-29’s reason for being. Around them 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER e THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 


Boeing engineers have built a great 
airplane. But the superb, aerodynam- 
ically clean wing and body, the turbo- 
supercharged engines, the pressurized 
cabins, the remote-control guns all serve 
one goal—to deliver the bombs. 

Today Superfortresses of the 20th Air 
Force are pounding enemy industry with 
steadily mounting fury. In a single day 
the big planes have roared in over sev- 
eral different targets, from Singapore to 


Nagoya, and let go tons of destruction. 


Manning the B-29 squadrons are 
picked crews — skilful, cool-headed and 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


courageous — as fine a body of flying 
fighters as can be found on earth or in 
air. The Superfortresses, like the Flying 
Fortresses, represent Boeing's effort to 
give American airmen the best possible 
weapons for accomplishing their difficult 


and hazardous missions. 


When final victory is achieved, Boeing’s 
broad experience in research, design, en- 
gineering and manufacture will once 
more be applied to peacetime aircraft. 
Of any such product you can be certain 

. if it’s “Built by Boeing” it will lead 


the way. 


BOEING 
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Better Labor Relations 


... a by-product oy PCA 


Remington Rand Punched-Card Accounting gives Weyerhaeuser 
Timber Co., Everett, Wash., better and faster control of 
costs and payrolls, and improves labor relations. 


@ Clear, factual information, such as 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting provides, enables labor and 
management to meet on a common 
basis of understanding... to their 


mutual advantage ...as the following 


Weyerhaeuser experience shows: 
*The Everett mill, Pulp Division, is 
one of five offices of this group using 
Remington Rand Punched-Card Ac- 
counting and Tabulating Machines. 


“The operating labor of 250 
workers on 3 shifts is distributed over 
200 classifications and rates. A detail 
job summary permits close control of 
labor distribution and costs. 


e KWIK-FAX e 


Only REMINGTON RAND 
TABULATING MACHINES 
may be PURCHASED 
as well as leased. 


BUY BOND: — nv Victory and Peace 


‘The tabulated payroll check stubs 
show the employee his earnings for 
each day, with all deductions identi- 
fied. This clearness pleases the em- 
ployee and prevents misunderstand- 
ings. Labor negotiations are on a 
sounder basis with detailed, accurate 
reports so readily available. The 
Withholding Tax offers no difficulty. 


“The use of Remington Rand 
Punched-Card Accounting has result- 
ed in more prompt, complete and 
accurate reports to headquarters and 
to the men charged with the re- 
sponsibility of raising production at 
constantly lower cost. Ability to sup- 





ply these data earlier than by the 
manual method has contributed ma- 
terially to our improved control. 

“The Remington Rand Tabulating 
Equipment for all five offices was 
purchased outright.” 

The full, detailed story of how 
Weyerhaeuser Timber Co. uses “PCA” 
is contained in Certified Report No. 
4404 . 


able free to interested executives by 


. . copies of which are avail- 


writing to our nearest Branch Office, 
or direct to Remington Rand Inc., 
Tabulating Machines Division, Room 
1714, 315 Fourth Avenue, New York 
10, New York. 


PUNCHED-CARD ACCOUNTING 


*The HOLE 
... the Symbol 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting”— 






MARK of a System 
of Accuracy 





the book that tells a vital story to Dusiness. It’s FREE! 
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On the all-important question of the war end..... Dominant view is this: 

Japan will surrender by autumn, within 90 to 120 days, before bombing has 
devastated the nation, before almost all of Japan's industry is burned out. 

Or, if not that, then war will drag on for from one to two more years. 

The Japanese ways are inscrutable, devious, difficult to appraise. Yet it 
does seem that their internal shifts point to a decision to go on fighting, not 
to surrender short of actual invasion and a showdown battle. 

If that really is Japan's decision, the war is to go on for many months. 





In the event Japan does insist on a last-ditch fight, U.S. strategy seems to 
be veering to a war of attrition. Following moves then seem likely: 

1. Blockade by sea will be tightened, air assault stepped up to a level far 
above that directed at Germany. Japan's cities will be pulverized. 

2. Chinese armies will be strengthened, will be built up with U.S. aid so 
that they can help to deal with Japanese forces on the mainland of Asia. It is 
unlikely that U.S. will put big armies of her own into China. 

3. Russia will be given a chance to join up in this war, if she wants to. 

4. Finally, at some time in the months ahead, maybe as long as a year from 
now, U.S. forces will invade the mainland of Japan for the clean-up. 

By invasion time, Japan should be rather helpless except for small arms. 
War industry should be obliterated. Air Force should be pretty well disposed 
of. The Navy would be bottled up or blown up. Transport would be badly man- 
gled. The people probably would be hungry and bomb weary. 

That is the kind of war that seems in the cards. It is slower motion than 
some prefer, but its advantage i§ the prospect of low cost in lives. Invasion 
any time soon, before Japan is adequately starved and bombed, could involve as 
many as 1,000,000 casualties, could be a very costly undertaking. Invasion after 
a year of blockade and attrition might find Japan reduced near to helplessness. 














If the decision is, as expected, for a Slower-motion war..... 

War-order cutbacks will become much more drastic in months ahead. There 
will be less need to pile up mountainous war inventories in a hurry. 

Demobilization in the Army can go on at a leisurely pace. 

Civilian industry will be permitted to turn out civilian goods in rapidly 
expanding volume; will be given access to more labor, more materials. 

Inflation pressures, as a result, can be eased with a flow of goods. 











Taxes on 1946 incomes could be cut only moderately in that kind of war. 

Wage-salary controls then will stay in effect. 

Price controls will stay on until the war end. Rationing would stay, too. 
Industry's reconversion, on that basis, will be more controlled, more planned 
by exercise of continued WPB rules governing use of materials. 

Draft inductions will tend gradually to be limited to 18-year-olds. 

Army will release men age 38 and over, will gradully move to a 35-year age 
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limit. Navy-Marines will probably be forced to start a plan for a gradual re- 
lease of men with long service, will have to think about demobilization. 

Of course, all of this assumes that the Japanese will elect to fight on. It 
is based, too, on Army-Navy acceptance of the slower-war strategy. A war of that 
kind would be cheapest in lives, would permit build-up of a stronger China, would 
enable U.S. to make an orderly transition from war to peace. It is a line of 
strategy that is commanding a growing amount of official support. 


There is a burst of optimism over U.S.-Russian-British relations, a sudden 
expectation that the next Big Three meeting can settle most everything. 

It is best, however, not to lose perspective, not to be too sure. It all de- 
pends on what Russia plans to do in the part of the world she now controls. 

Her choice of course is this: 

Choice No. 1 is to end economic isolation, to co-operate with the outside 
world, to permit rather free travel, to open communications, to let trade flow 
freely between areas under Russian control and other nations of the world. 

Choice No. 2 is to orient Eastern Europe to Russia, to operate a closed 
economic system dealing with the outside world in a strictly limited way, to keep 
tight controls on all exchange, all communications, all news and opinion. 

Every sign suggests that Russia's choice is the second. 

That doesn't mean that there is no chance to do business with Russia. Far 
from it. Russia badly needs industrial equipment from U.S. She needs credit. 
She will do business to get what she needs. However, there is nothing to show that 
Russia intends to change her basic method of dealing with outsiders, nothing to 
suggest that she now is going in for freer trade, freer outside contacts. 

We give you more details of this situation on page 13. 














U.S. is getting all set to try to lead the world away from isolation to co- 
operation; is reversing completely its course of 25 years ago. 

Congress will favor currency stabilization, a world bank, tariff reduction. 
Senate will approve a treaty placing U.S. in a world security organization. 

However, if Russia goes for nationalism, for isolation, and carries her part 
of the world with her, the’new U.S. leadership is going to be handicapped. 

It is still far from certain that U.S. isn't too late in its new attitude. 
It still is not at all sure that Britain and France, for example, will go in for 
general removal of controls from imports, exports, from exchange. 

Vacation travel by car, after midyear, may be better than by train. -: Train 
travel, west of Chicago, is to become very strained in months ahead. 

Tire situation for car owners is brightening very materially. 

Lumber prospects, which in turn affect home-building prospects, now are im- 
proved as Army is preparing to use European and Philippine lumber. 

Nylon for hosiery, for some strange reason, is to remain scarce. Military 
still has to be pushed to revise downward its demands for many things. 

Shoes stay on the scarce list. 

Cotton goods are to remain very tight. It still looks as if there is to be 
a squeeze in men's woolen clothes this autumn. Returning soldiers are going to 
have some trouble finding the civilian clothes that they will need. 

In foods, eggs are on the scarce list due largely to price difficulties. 
Meats will ease somewhat in the autumn. Sugar Stays scarce this year and next. 
Butter will remain tight, probably until the war end. 

















Pressure iS growing to permit families of officers and men in the army of 
occupation in Germany to go abroad. There is some nice sightseeing in the U.S. 
part of Germany. Army is bending in direction of permission--later, not now. 


See also pages 15, 20, 47. 
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RCA Super-FM “soundproofs the air”. . . eliminates static and other interferences, 


RCA Super-FM...storms can be seen but not heard 


With RCA Super-FM radio, the most vio- 
lent thunderstorm becomes a “polite little 
shower.” It can be seen, but never inter- 
rupts broadcast reception. 

The first time you hear Super-FM (Fre- 
quency Modulation) you'll hardly believe 
your ears! For all static, interference and 
other extraneous noises are miraculously 
eliminated. 


During a thunderstorm you can listen to 
delicate violin sonata—and think. you're 
right in the broadcasting studio! Voices 
have a natural “in the same room with you” 
uality. You will agree that never before 
ve your favorite symphonies, operas and 
spular tunes sounded so colorful, so pure, 

) full-ranged and so distinct on the radio! 


Super-FM is another “modern miracle” 
developed by an RCA engineer. You'll owe 
it to yourself after the war, to hear RCA 
Super-FM before you buy. 

The same kind of “let’s do it better” re- 
search that perfected Super-FM goes into 
all RCA radio products. And when you buy 
an RCA Super-FM radio, or television set, 
or Victrola—made exclusively by RCA 
Victor—you will enjoy a unique pride of 
ownership in knowing that you possess one 
of the finest instruments of its kind that 


science has achieved. 


George L. Beers, Assistant Direc 
tor of Engineering for the RCA 
Victor Division, listens to the RCA 
Super-FM that he developed. 
Super-FM provides greater ease in 
tuning and a higher degree of se- 
lectivity as well as freedom from 
noise and interference. 


RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 


RCA BUILDING, 


RADIO CITY, NEW YORK 20 
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Patapar does 


hundreds of 
hard jobs 


Every day millions of 
perishable food products 
arrive safely in American 
homes in the protecting 
folds of Patapar* Vege- 
table Parchment. Butter, 
bacon, shortening, ice 
cream, milk, cheese, meats, 
fish, vegetables, tea, coffee 
—for years the food indus- 
try has chosen Patapar to 
protect such foods. 

And, because Patapar is 
grease-resisting and boil- 
proof, it handles countless 
other assignments. For ex- 
ample, it lines motor oil 
containers. It wraps hos- 
pital instruments for 
sterilizing in live steam. 

Patapar comes in 179 
different weights and 
finishes. It can tackle an 
endless variety of jobs. 





Boiling water 
doesn't weaken it 


Patapar is the great wet-strength paper. 
It can be boiled in water for hours— 
rumpled up—crushed. When it comes 
out it is intact and strong. 


Grease doesn’t 
penetrate 


Smear grease, fat or oil on Patapar. 
Now turn the sheet over. The under sur- 
face is clean. No tell-tale stains. Patapar 
resists penetration. 


BUSINESS PLANNERS: 


Do these unique qualities suggest that 
Patapar could be helpful in packaging 
and protecting your product? Although 
most of the Patapar produced now is 
required for war purposes, a limited 
amount is avaliable for essential civilian 
needs. And if you’re look- 
ing ahead this is a good 
time to investigate Patapar. 
When writing please give 
information about the ap- 
plication you have in mind, 
so we can suggest which of 
the 179 types of Patapar is 
most appropriate for your 
use. 

*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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| What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


| 
| 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CAN expect more favorable con- 
sideration of your application for approval 
of a construction project that is needed 
to start civilian production. The War Pro- 
duction Board eases its construction rules 
to provide a little more leeway in ap- 
proving such applications. 


YOU CANNOT get preference ratings 
to obtain materials for use in spot authori- 
zation production after June 30. WPB is 
ending its spot reconversion priorities on 
that date, leaving nonwar manufacturers 
to “scramble” for their materials. 


YOU CANNOT be required to bring 
your back income tax up to date if you 
are a serviceman stopping off in the U.S. 
en route from Europe to the Pacific war. 
The Bureau of Internal Revenue rules that 
such servicemen do not have to pay their 
back taxes now unless they remain in this 
country for five and one half months. 
(The first $1,500 of a serviceman’s pay is 
not subject to income tax.) 


# * + 


YOU CAN, as a manufacturer of 
adults’ and children’s cotton garments, 
disregard the fixed markup provisions of 
the recent pre-ticketing pricing regulation. 
The Office of Price Administration drops 
“this requirement, thus acceding to objec- 
tions of manufacturers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN get from the new Army- 
Navy Contractors Guide. detailed advice 
on how to proceed when your war con- 
tract is canceled. This pamphlet, obtain- 
able from Army and Navy contracting of- 
ficers, answers settlement problems of sub- 
contractors, as well as prime contractors. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT usually claim a loss, for 
income tax purposes, on the sale of se- 
curities by your corporation to its wholly 
owned subsidiary. In one case, a circuit 
court of appeals disallows such a_ loss 
where no business purpose was involved 
other than to save taxes. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT as a rule extend credit 


for more than 18 months to a customer 


and administrative decisions: 


who wants to borrow less than $1,500 for 
financing repairs or improvements on resi- 
dential property. Amendments to the Fed- 
eral Reserve System’s consumer credit 
regulation place this time limit on most 
types of such loans. 


* * * 


YOU CAN now manufacture domestic 
vacuum cleaners if you can get the neces- 
sary materials and parts. WPB revokes 
the order that prohibited production of 
cleaners without spot authorization, but 
warns that needed materials may be scarce 
for a while. Other items affected by new 
revocations of WPB orders include: 

Domestic ice refrigerators; alumi- 
num: zinc; aluminum closures; elec- 
trical wiring devices and heater cord 
sets; small air circuit breakers; hear- 
ing-aid batteries. 


YOU CANNOT obtain rationed canned 
milk for use in industrial and institutional 
establishments except in special cases. In 
forbidding industrial and __ institutional 
users to spend red points to get canned 
milk, OPA makes exceptions of hospitals, 
small boardinghouses, children’s institu- 
tions and establishments in isolated areas. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT get the Army to re- 
lease an enlisted man merely on_ the 
ground that he formerly was a key man 
in your industrial plant. The War Depart- 
ment discontinues the practice of releasing 
industrial key men because they are need- 
ed by former employers. 


* * * 


YOU CAN be required to reduce the 
rent that you charge your tenants if you 
discontinue a_ service for them, even 
though the discontinuance was ordered by 
a Government agency. The U.S. Emer- 
gency Court upholds the OPA in ordering 
a cut in rents after a landlord was ordered 
by the Office of Defense Transportation 
to discontinue free bus service for his 
tenants. 


YOU CAN accept delivery of copper 
raw materials up to a 30-day supply with- 
out WPB authorization. WPB relaxes this 
control over distribution of copper. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tut Unitep STATES 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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SMUDGES VANISHED when dust was banished 


Tiny air-borne particles of dust, 
smoke and soot cost textile mills 
thousands of dollars annually. By 
attaching themselves to yarn dur- 
ing spinning or winding operations, 
they cause gray smudges—which 
may mean the difference between 
first grade cloth and ‘‘seconds’’. 


In weaving rooms, too, oily dirt 
on the reeds may smear the woven 
fabric, causing further expensive 
spoilage. 


Many mills tried mechanical air 
cleaners in an attempt to remove 
this damaging dirt. But the smaller 
particles still filtered through. 
Spoilage losses remained high. 


Then Westinghouse engineers, 
working with textile mill operators, 
recommended application of the 


*Trade mark registered 


PRECIPITRON*—the electronic 
air cleaner. Built right into the air 
humidifying and distributing sys- 
tem, Precipitron removes more 
than 90% of all air-borne particles 
—even down to 1/250,000 of an 
inch in diameter. 


Result: in one case on record, a 
Precipitron-equipped mill has re- 
duced the dark shades classification 
from 14.7% to 5.6%. 


By applying proved electrical 
and electronic devices to meet 
specific needs, Westinghouse En- 
gineering Service offers an import- 
ant plus value to any industry. 
This service is as close as your 
nearest Westinghouse office. 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation, 


P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
J-91302 


Westinghouse 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


C OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


HOW w.2.s.* CAN 


HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrical and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product devel- 
opment, rehabilitation of existing 
equipment, maintenance, material 
substitution. 


Put this service to work on your 
present problems... let these men 
work with your engineers in plan- 
ning for reconversion to postwar 
needs. 





TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 EWT, NBC; e HEAR TED MALONE, MON, THROUGH FRI, 11:45 A. M, EWT, BLUE NET, 


* WESTINGHOUSE 


ENGINEERING 


SERVICE 
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CLOSER U.S.-SOVIET TIE: 
OPTIMISM OVER COMING TALKS 


Developments That Will Give ‘Big 3’ New Basis for Lasting Accord 


Issues Mr. Truman must 
settle, and inducements 
he will be able to offer 


Russia, Britain and the United States 
now are to try for a third time to get 
agreements that can help to assure a long 
peace. On two occasions, Marshal Stalin, 
Prime Minister Churchill and President 
Roosevelt met, issued optimistic state- 
ments about agreement and then started 
to disagree. Now President Truman will 
become one of the Big Three, and there 
will be one more try at an agreement that 
will “take.” 

This time the prospect for real success 
is viewed with official optimism. Harry 
Hopkins and Marshal Stalin evolved a 
formula for a Government of Poland that 
is acceptable to U.S., Britain and Russia. 
A Churchill statement of improved rela- 
tions with the Soviet and of accord with 
the United States followed the visit of 
Joseph E. Davies to London as an emis- 
sary of Mr. Truman. There is agreement 
at San Francisco on the outline of a world 
security organization to be operated under 
direction of the Big Three nations. Mar- 
shal Stalin seems convinced that this coun- 
try and Britain are sincere in an intent to 
impose stern conditions upon Germany. 

Lend-Lease to Russia is not being termi- 
nated abruptly. Overwhelming House sup- 
port has assured U.S. approval of a world 
investment bank through which Russia 
can obtain some dollar loans. The John- 
son Act, which bars new loans to nations 
that had defaulted on past loans, is to be 
nullified, thereby removing an irritant to 
both Russia and Britain. Lending author- 
ity of the Export-Import Bank is to be in- 
creased, affording another source of dollars 
for Russia. As much as $5,000,000,000 may 
become available for all foreign loans. 

In other words, there are tangible bene- 
fits to be realized all around from co-opera- 
tion rather than disagreement. These bene- 
fits are not all tied up with the volume of 
dollar loans. They also relate to other ad- 
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—Harris & Ewing 


REPORT ON THE RUSSIANS 


ENVOY DAVIES ADMIRAL LEAHY 


PRESIDENT TRUMAN ENVOY HOPKINS 


. will this agreement “‘take‘‘? 


vantages in political and economic fields. 
The Big Three are finding that their inter- 
ests converge in every part of the world. 
If trouble breaks out in Poland, the Middle 
East, Trieste, China or Argentina, each of 
them has an interest. Therefore, it is to the 
advantage of all to find a way to work 
through the troubles by co-operation, if 
possible, rather than permit little troubles 
to become big ones that end in war. 

It is on that premise that Marshal Stal- 
in, Prime Minister Churchill and Presi- 
dent Truman are expected to deal when 
they meet within the next few weeks. 
Many of the issues they face are regarded 
as vital and are pressing for decision. 


A general peace conference must be 
either agreed upon or decided against. If 
there is to be a conference to decide on 
exact boundary changes, to ratify repara- 
tions, to fix the terms for and duration of 
occupation of Germany, Italy and other 
conquered states, then the Big Three must 
decide on who is to be invited, when and 
where the conference is to be held and 
what subjects are to be dealt with. U.S. 
and Britain both favor a formal confer- 
ence or series of conferences to decide the 
formal basis for peace. Russia’s attitude 
is uncertain. 

Germany’s immediate fate must be de- 
cided. At present, Germany is sliced in 
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two, with a high wall between the two 
parts, Almost all communication stops at 
the border of the area occupied by Russia. 
Trains stop. Mails stop. River traffic and 
canal traffic stop. From that point east- 
ward to the Pacific there is a closed world. 
Mr. Truman and Mr. Churchill will need 
to discover whether Eastern Europe is 
again to be opened to Western nations. 
They also must try to find out whether 
Germany is to be operated as a unit during 
the period of occupation or whether it is 
to be divided into airtight compartments. 

Reparations policy needs to be fixed 
at the highest level. Russia wants some 
things out of the western part of Germany. 
U.S. and Britain need food from the east- 
ern part to help meet the food crisis that 
will come next winter. It remains to be 
seen whether a basis of exchange can be 
worked out. The U.S.-British attitude is 
that heavy industry should not be rebuilt 
in Western Germany. This involves a 
weakening of the industrial base in West- 
ern Europe. Russia, however, apparently 
intends to expand the little-damaged in- 
dustries of what has been Eastern Ger- 
many, thereby strengthening the indus- 
trial base in Eastern Europe. 

‘Political issues are crowding in. There 
is agreement on the basis for constituting 
a Government in Poland that can be rec- 
ognized by U.S. and Britain. The future 
rule of Austria, however, still is to be 
agreed upon. There are issues to be settled 
with regard to the Government of Ru- 
mania. Details of past agreement on Yu- 
goslavia remain to be fulfilled. Nobody 
even mentions Lithuania, Latvia and Es- 
tonia any more, although U.S. still ex- 
tends recognition to those states as 
independent despite their actual incorpo- 
ration into Russia. Britain and Russia 
have to decide what to do about fulfill- 
ing a promise to withdraw military forces 
from Iran. U.S. is getting out. Russia in- 
tends to have a voice in future control of 
the straits between the Black Sea and the 
Aegean. She also has an interest in the 
Skagerrak and Kattegat outlets from the 
Baltic to the Atlantic. 

Investments of American and British 
industry in Eastern Europe must be con- 
sidered. Russia now has control of much 
U.S. and British property in Germany, 
Yugoslavia and Rumania in particular. 

Far Eastern policy is likely to crowd 
into any Big Three meeting for at least 
some attention. This Government now is 
fully committed to large-scale support of 
the Chinese Government of Chiang Kai- 
shek. It is opposed to extension of aid to 
the so-called Chinese Communist Govern- 
ment in Yenan, unless that Government 
becomes part of the Central Government. 
Russia could complicate that situation by 
giving support to the Yenan Government, 
or could ease the U.S. path by denying 
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—Justus in Minneapolis Star-Journal 


BEST SELLER 


that support. Russia’s relationship to the 
Japanese war obviously will be talked 
about, but not publicly aired. 

Loans, credits for purchase of indus- 
trial equipment will weigh heavily in any 
settlements to be made. Russia has been 
interested in obtaining loans of about 
$3,000,000,000 from Great. Britain and 
$6,000,000,000 from U.S. The British are 
in no position to sell goods on a credit of 
that size. Congress would have to pass on 
any loans as large as those sought here. 
This means that Russia will not get all 
that she wants. However, there will be 
opportunities for loans through the new 
World Bank, to be set up, and through 
the Export-Import Bank, the lending pow- 
ers of which are to be expanded. It is en- 














—MacGovern in New York Post 


TREATING IT GENTLY 


tirely possible that Russia can be assured 
of loans of as much as $2,000,000,000, or 
even more over a period of years. 

President Truman hopes to be able to 
go to the coming Big Three conference 
backed by Senate acceptance of the treaty 
that will set up a world security organiza- 
tion. He hopes, too, to have Congress ap- 
proval of a world investment bank and 
world currency stabilization. He probably 
will take along word that the Johnson 
Act has been nullified. He also expects to 
be armed with power to bargain for a gen- 
eral reduction in world trade barriers. All 
of this means that the President will be 
able to talk with something more than 
words when treating with Marshal Stalin 
and Prime Minister Churchill. 

Basically, however, the answer to the 
question of the postwar organization of 
Europe and of the Far East lies with Rus- 
sia. The alternatives are these: 

Co-operation, in which Russia opens 
Eastern Europe and her own borders to a 
rather free flow of trade and travel, and 
in which controls over imports and exports 
and over rates of exchange are gradually 
removed. If this course is taken, Europe 
could return slowly to something like its 
prewar pattern, with industries of Poland, 
Czechoslovakia, Northern Italy, France, 
Belgium and England taking over the role 
that German industry had filled. 

Economic nationalism, in which Rus- 
sia will continue to operate a tightly 
closed economic system, and in which Rus- 
sia will use direct controls to orient the 
industry and commerce of all of Europe 
east of the Elbe River in Germany 
toward Russia and away from Western 
Europe. This same type of nationalism 
would be worked out in Asia. Relations 
with the outside world then would be on a 
planned rather than on a free basis. 
Western Europe would face a major prob- 
lem of economic adjustment, might be 
forced to turn to economic planning and 
controlled trade of its own. 

All of the signs to date, despite more 
optimism over prospects for agreement 
with Russia on some political questions, 
point toward Russia’s choice of economic 
nationalism as a basic policy. The goal 
would be self-sufficiency, with purchases 
abroad during the reconstruction period 
aimed at the building of industries that 
will permit that self-sufficiency. By tying 
nations of Eastern Europe to the Russian 
economy, Russia would make those nations 
dependent upon her in time of trouble. 

Marshal Stalin, in a Big Three meeting, 
can agree with Mr. Truman and Mr. 
Churchill on many issues without altering 
to any great degree the concept of a self- 
sufficient Russia serving as the center of a 
bloc of nations in which trade and ex- 
change and communications are planned 
and controlled by state action. 
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Aid We Get in Pacific War: 


An Overwhelming Coalition 
Power of Allies Who Will Clean Up Japanese Outside Home Islands 


U.S. retention of prime job 
in assignment to annihilate 
main forces of the enemy 


This country is beginning to suffer from 
an embarrassment of riches in the way of 
otters of help in the war against Japan. 
Forty-six nations now have declared war on 
that one island Empire. More are prepar- 
ing to do so. Almost the entire world, on 
paper, is ganging up to do a job that the 
United States has been doing almost alone. 

Actually, forces from fewer than a doz- 
en nations can be counted upon to help in 
the task of defeating the Japanese. The 
power of those forces, however, in relation 
to the power that Japan can mobilize, is 
overwhelming. Japan, lined up against the 
world, is a nation of limited military po- 
tential, with less than 15,000,000 tons of 
steel capacity, with a fleet at least half 
wrecked and an Air Force pretty well de- 
stroved, 

A coalition now being assembled is de- 
signed to wipe out the remaining Japanese 
forces, now scattered through the Pacific 
islands and on the continent of Asia. The 
task of rooting out these forces can be slow 
and difficult, many times as difficult as the 
task of the U.S. Army in the Philippines 
at the turn of the century that took years 
to complete, or the long task of defeating 
the Western Indian tribes in this country. 

in the assignment of tasks for winning 
the last stages of the war against Japan, 
there is the following line-up of nations: 

U.S. has the task of blockading, bomb- 
ng and invading the Japanese home is- 
lands in which the main power of that na- 
tion is centered. The British Navy is to 
supply fleet units for the blockading and 
invasion operations. Those units are wel- 
comed by the American Navy, which is 
undertaking part of the task of supplying 
them. The Royal Air Force wants to take 
part in the bombing of Japan, but there is 
a question whether room can be found for 
much, if any, of that force. The U.S. Air 
Forces are cramped for space as it is. 

Great Britain, with its Empire, has as 
its main assignment the clearing of Japa- 
nese from the mainland of Asia, outside 
China, and from the island areas of the 
Southwest Pacific. This is a formidable 
job. There are estimated to be about 
525,000 Japanese troops in the part of 
the world that Britain must clear. An 
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estimated 350,000 Japanese already have 
been killed in Burma. 

The British Empire is keeping a re- 
ported 8,760,000 men under arms. Of this 
number about 4,500,000 are from the Brit- 
ish Isles and make up a powerful Army, 
Air Forces and a large Navy. The British, 
too, are demobilizing their war industries 
and their armed forces at a rate no more 
rapid than the United States, on the basis 
of plans as drawn. 

For the campaigns in the South, the 
British are able to call on important forces 


British leadership, has developed the larg- 
est volunteer Army in the world. This force 
of about 2,000,000—an important part of 
which is fairly well armed and trained— 
will get the task of driving the Japanese 
out of Malaya and French Indo-China 
and probably from Java and Sumatra. 

New Zealand, with a population of 
only 1,650,000, has sent 100,000 men into 
overseas service and will help out in the 
South Pacific. 

Holland is preparing to send 150,000 
men to fight the Japanese. Three standard 








ANGLO-AMERICAN ALLIES IN THE PACIFIC 
Proferred aid amounts ‘to an embarrassment of riches 


from the Empire, and sizable contingents 
from the Dutch and French empires will 
be available. 

Australia is manning the eastern arm 
of a gigantic pincer that right now is 
clearing Borneo and reopening its rich oil 
fields. Australia is keeping about 700,000 
men under arms, or about 10 per cent of 
its population. Of this total, 80 per cent 
are available for service outside of Aus- 
tralia. That nation has seven Army divi- 
sions, an Air Force of 19,000 men and a 
respectable fleet that before long will in- 
clude thousands of landing craft. It is dis- 
posing of Japanese on many Pacific islands. 

India largely is manning the western 
arm of the pincer that is closing down on 
Japan’s southern empire. India, under 


divisions will be trained in England, while 
light infantry units will be organized in 
Australia. The Netherlands have the rich- 
est areas of their empire under Japanese 
domination and will want to have a hand 
in recovering those areas. Rubber, tin, oil, 
quinine will be recovered when the Japa- 
nese are driven from Dutch possessions. 

Canada is to contribute air and naval 
forces for the British effort. About 30,000 
volunteers will train in the U.S. for this 
service. The Canadians have held to their 
policy of opposing conscription for over- 
seas duty. 

France is anxious to send as many as 
70,000 troops to help clear French Indo- 
China of Japanese. 

It is in the area of American operations, 
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CHINESE TRAINEES 


Progress reports are encouraging 


however, that Japan has her main forces 
and her industry concentrated. The main 
British area is an area of mopping up and 
of digging Japanese out of the hills and 
jungles. That could be a job requiring years 
of effort, but it is not one that calls for 
combat against main units of the Japanese 
Navy, Air Forces and Army. 

U.S., for its part of the job, is to have 
an Army and Air Forces of more than 
6,000,000 men, and a Navy and Marines 
of 4,000,000. It offers a staggering collec- 
tion of air power and sea power and land 
power—the greatest sea and air power the 
world has even seen. The war industry 
back of this effort probably is ten times as 
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AUSTRALIAN INVADING FORCES 


great as that of Japan, which is rapidly 
being reduced still further. 

China now is to emerge as a more pow- 
erful ally of this country. The Chinese 
had been reduced to a low estate militarily 
after years of warfare against the Japa- 
nese. Supply difficulties prevented the 
United States from building up a Chinese 
Army in the early war years, but progress 
in that direction now is being made. As 
many as 150,000 or 200,000 well-trained 
and equipped Chinese combat troops may 
soon be available for use on the Chinese 
“mainland. Those forces then can be ex- 
panded further under American guidance. 
There is American control of supply serv- 


Their job ... mopping up and digging out 
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ice and the aid of U.S. Air Forces. Amer- 
ican Lend-Lease supplies going into China 
have increased fifteenfold in a year, and to- 
taled $61,000,000 worth in April. They still 
are growing. The goal is to build a Chi- 
nese Army that can deal with Japanese 
forces remaining on the mainland of Asia, 

Latin-American nations, including Ar- 
gentina, have declared war on Japan. 
Only Mexico and Brazil, which will have 
air forces in action, are likely to send any 
men into combat. 

Russia is not now helping out in this 
war. The Russians have the largest land 
forces in the world. They are in a position 
to deal directly with large Japanese forces 
in Manchuria, stretched along a very ex- 
tended frontier that is not too defensible. 

It can be said that the Chinese expect 
that Russia will enter the war against 
Japan at some point. Speculation con- 
cerning Russia’s intentions or plans, how- 
ever, is forbidden by censorship. 

As matters stand, Japan is rather alone 
in the world and under attack by very 
strong forces. Yet the Japanese are aided 
in their weakness by a number of factors. 
One is the factor of distance that requires 
an immense effort just to move materials 
and men to the points from which they 
can make contact with the Japanese. An- 
other is the fact of dispersal, with Japa- 
nese scattered all over the Pacific in little 
pockets where they are well entrenched 
and difficult to dislodge except through 
costly individual efforts. 

It is difficult, too, to get a centrally 
operated coalition of forces. Instead of one 
commander, there will continue to be sev- 
eral in the final stages: Fleet Admiral 
Chester W. Nimitz, commanding Allied 
naval operations in the Pacific in the 
northern zone; General of the Army Doug- 
las MacArthur, commanding Allied land 
operations there; General of the Army 
H. H. Arnold, commanding the Superfor- 
tress campaign under the Joint Chiefs of 
Staff; Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek, 
commanding Allied operations in China; 
Admiral Lord Louis Mountbatten, com- 
manding Allied operations in Southeast 
Asia. It is all very complex. 

When everything is shaken down, how- 
ever, it remains true that the United 
States has the major task of defeating the 
main Japanese forces. This is the one en- 
emy of Japan that has prepared for years 
to wage the present war and that possesses 
men and materials fitted by training and 
experience for the job that has to be done. 

American forces have defeated the main 
Japanese Navy, have reduced the Japa- 
nese Air Force and have eliminated most 
of the Japanese troops thus far put out of 
the war. American Air Forces of the Army 
and Navy have done all of the bombard- 
ment of Japan proper and have brought 
that nation to the brink of defeat. 
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THE OLD WAY: Metal core weighed 81.5 grams. 
THE NEW WAY: Core of Du Pont “‘Plastacele” 
weighs 27.0 grams. Molded for the Du Pont 
Photo Products Department, Wilmington, 
Del., by A. L. Hyde, Grenloch, New Jersey. 








FOR PLASTICS.. CONSULT DU PONT 





Paper Packs a War Punch...Save It! 





FILM CORES OF DUPONT PLASTACELE’ 


Cost less... weigh less... maintain dimensional stability 


N ORDER to keep vital supplies 

of motion-picture film flowing 
to the studios, a leading film 
manufacturer is using film cores 
molded of Du Pont ‘‘Plastacele”’ 
cellulose acetate plastic. Replac- 
ing metal, plastic spools possess 
exceptional dimensional stability, 
cost less, are lighter in weight, 
and can be molded in colors for 
identification, six at a time dur- 
ing each 30-second molding cycle. 

**Plastacele’’ is another in the 
family of plastics developed by 
Du Pont which is finding an ever- 
widening variety of applications 
in industry. In replacing criti- 
cal war materials as well as fill- 
ing new product applications, 
Du Pont plastics have improved 
their adaptability and usefulness. 





All Du Pont plastics, including 
several yet unannounced, have 
been going into war work. How- 
ever, manufacturers considering 
the development of parts or prod- 
ucts for peacetime production are 
invited to write us for further in- 
formation. After careful analysis, 
our engineers will tell you whether 
development with experimental 
quantities of Du Pont plastics is 
recommended. Address: E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.), 
Plastics Department, Arlington, 
New Jersey. 
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BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
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“Wish my Daddy was home to wear tt /” 


HAT?’S a wish your mother shares 
with you, little lady. She knows, how- 
ever, your Daddy still has to finish the 
job that took him so far away from you. 
But you may be sure he is counting 
on you and mother to keep things at 
home just as he left them—his civilian 
clothes brushed and fresh—the pup 
healthy and frisky—a smile on your lips 
and a song in your hearts. 

And remember, there’s one thing the 
Daddy you’re lonesome for would espe- 
cially like to have someone tell him soon 
in a letter. It’s that everyone in your 
neighborhood really did something hand- 
some this time in buying War Bonds. 


Yes, we can all make it easier—men- 
tally as well as physically—for our men 
and women in uniform, if we prove to 
them now, with extra War Bonds, that 
we’re with them every step of the last 
hard miles that lie ahead. 

Let’s make this mighty Seventh War 
Loan Drive our finest effort. It’s our 
golden opportunity to show our valiant, 
hard-hitting fighters that we’re really 
worthy of what they’re doing for us. 


Contributed to the 7th War Loan Drive by 


STUDEBAKER 


Part of America’s life and traditions since 1852 
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FUTURE OF GEN. EISENHOWER 


Prospects That Allied Commander Will Be Chief of Staff After War 


Gen. Marshall as White House 
adviser. Roles of leadership 
in nation for top Army men 


Dwight D. Eisenhower is to be next 
Chief of Staff of the U.S. Army. That de- 
cision seems definitely made. General of 
the Army Eisenhower is scheduled to take 
over that office soon after the Japanese 
war ends, though »robably not before. 

This means that two Americans have 
emerged from successful management of 
the war in Europe into places of national 
leadership that promise to extend well into 
the future. These two men are to help the 
President and the Congress shape the post- 
war military policies of the United States. 
In time, the Pacific war may contribute 
other figures of equal national prominence. 

The two men already marked for future 
leadership are: 

General Eisenhower, who now is be- 
ing welcomed home to the United States 
as a hero. The Supreme Commander of all 
Allied forces in Western Europe is recog- 
nized as the chief architect of victory on 
the Western Front. He is to return to Eu- 
rope, at least for a time, as American mem- 
ber of the Allied Control Council for 
Germany. 

George C. Marshall, General of the 
Army, Chief of Staff, and organizer of this 
country’s most powerful military force. 
After Japan is beaten, General Marshall 
may become Chief of Staff of the Presi- 
dent, succeeding Fleet Admiral William D. 
Leahy, who will retire. General Eisen- 
hower then would succeed General Mar- 
shall as Army Chief of Staff. A postwar 
role of elder statesman to the Army, 
similar to that of Gen. John J. Pershing 
after World War I, is expected to fall to 
General Marshall. 

General Eisenhower’s elevation to the 
top Army post is being delayed to keep 
intact the present Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
which has directed the strategy of two 
wars, and which includes Fleet Admirals 
Leahy and Ernest J. King, General of the 
Army H. H. Arnold, and General Mar- 
shall, its ranking member. Also, under the 
present command setup, there is no place 
for General Eisenhower in the Pacific war. 

The role in Europe of General Eisen- 
hower, when he returns there after a brief 
stay in this country, will be of uncertain 
duration. If the Allied Control Council 
assumes actual control, undertakes to gov- 
ern Germany as a unit, and makes real 
progress in handling her problems, General 
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Eisenhower may be expected to devote 
his attention to that work for some time. 
But, if Germany is to be kept separated 
into tight segments by the armies of oc- 
cupation, leaving little for the Allied Con- 
trol Council to do but bicker over details, 
the center of General Eisenhower’s interest 
probably will shift elsewhere. He will not 
be expected to remain in Europe long if 
that would involve him in squabbles over 
minor questions and create issues of per- 
sonality and policy that would affect ad- 
versely his later role as Chief of Staff. 
The role in national policy that is 
shaping up for Generals Marshall and Ei- 





senhower apparently will be increasingly 
important. High officials emphasize the 
part they can play in keeping alert the 
public interest in military and_ interna- 
tional problems. 

The two men are deeply interested in 
measures to maintain a strong postwar 
Army, Navy and Air Force. One such 
measure is legislation for universal mili- 
tary training. Another is the proposal to 
combine the War and Navy departments 
into a unified Department of National De- 
fense, with branches for Army, Navy and 
Air Force. A third is assurance of ade- 
quate opportunity for development and 
use by the United States armed forces 
of bases taken from the Japanese in the 
Pacific or acquired by negotiation in the 
Atlantic or elsewhere. A fourth plan is the 


plan for the United States to assign large 
parts of the Navy, Air Force and Army to 
the world security organization to enforce 
peace. There is to be an international chiefs 
of staff to direct such forces, and an inter- 
American defense board for the Western 
Hemisphere. All these steps will be close 
to the interests of both men. 

The role in years to come of these 
two generals may turn out to-have a last- 
ing influence on history. 

As for General Marshall, if he follows 
in the footsteps of General Pershing and 
becomes an elder statesman for the Army, 
his counsel will be valued at the White 


be ee 
—U.S. Army Signal Corps 


TOP ARMY GENERALS EISENHOWER AND MARSHALL 
... architects of victory and postwar military policy 


House and in Congress for a long time 
after World War II is ended. 

As for General Eisenhower, his pros- 
pective position as Army Chief of Staff, as 
well as his entire background, points to 
active leadership in his field in the future. 
Present and later national Administrations 
are likely to place even more reliance upon 
the Chief of Staff than in the recent past, 
when the late President Roosevelt took 
upon himself many of the key military de- 
cisions. 

The rise to front-rank leadership of 
Generals Marshall and Eisenhower coin- 
cides with the emergence of the United 
States into world leadership. Thus, this 
country will have men of action and 
demonstrated judgment in high places at a 
turning point in national hisvory. 
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Snags in Demobilization: 
Why Servicemen Complain 


Sailor-Marine Resentment as Soldiers With Shorter Service Go Home 


Schooling, entertainment, 
annual furloughs to ease 
life for occupation army 


Difficulties are crowding in upon the 
Army’s discharge and redeployment pro- 
gram. These troubles are of many kinds. 
Some are practical obstacles inevitable in 
sorting out 8,300,000 men and classifying 
their immediate futures. Others are psy- 
chological, the annoyances that affect mor- 
ale and attitude in both serviceman and 
civilian. 

In total, the complications now are be- 
coming pressing because the Army’s pro- 
gram is going into effect rapidly. Men are 
being discharged or tagged for service at 
home, in the Pacific or in the occupation 
army in Germany. Wherever it can, the 
Army is remedying difficulties as they 
arise. Changes have been made in the 
discharge program since the point system 
was announced. Others are in contempla- 
tion. Plans for making life more comfort- 
able in the occupation army are well ad- 
vanced. But some of the woes that arise 
are irremediable. For example: 

Navy - Marine Corps complaints. 
Navy and Marine Corps veterans of the 
grueling Pacific war are discontented be- 
cause Army men with service no longer or 
harder than their own are being dis- 
charged. The sailors and marines think 
they are being discriminated against. The 
quality of their service in battle will not be 
affected, of course, but a morale problem 
is created that already has had repercus- 
sions in Washington. 

Little can be done about it. The Army. 
with one war instead of two to be fought. 
simply has more men than it needs. But 
the battle commitments of the sailors and 
marines were not reduced by the victory 
in Europe. Meanwhile, the Marine Corps 
is working out a discharge system to be 
made effective “at the proper time.” The 
Navy is discharging a few enlisted men 
over 42 when their commanding officers 
think they can be spared. 

Older Army men. Army men in their 
late thirties may get a break soon. As 
things stand, enlisted men over 40 are dis- 
charged almost automatically, upon their 
own request. This affects only 80,000 of 
the Army’s 8,300,000 men. A further re- 
duction in the age limit apparently is in 
the offing, perhaps to 37 years. 
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The change is designed to meet one of 
the more persistent complaints leveled at 
the point discharge system. This objection 
is that the system takes no account of age 
and bases discharge prospects primarily 
on combat service and parenthood. Older 
men usually were kept out of battle, and 
so, even though fathers, mostly fall far 
short of enough points for discharge. 

Discharge point reduction. The num- 
ber of points needed to qualify for dis- 
charge is to be reduced slightly from the 
present 85 in the next few weeks. although 
probably not below 80. Such a reduction 
was part of the original discharge plan. 
Further gradual reductions are to follow. 
This gives fathers an advantage, for, as 
the critical score goes down, the 12 points 
automatically awarded for each child pro- 
vide a more and more important part of 
the total. 

Officers. Discharge prospects continue 
slight for officers, except that a substantial 
number of older officers are to be returned 
from the Pacific. The Army finds itself 
overloaded with colonels and lieutenant 
colonels there, some of them of advanced 
age by military standards. Otherwise, an 
officer, although qualified by points, must 
convince his superiors that he can be 
spared. Few are being released through 
this system. In some units, an officer finds 
himself the object of official disfavor if he 
so much as raises the question of dis- 
charge. This is not a matter of Army 
policy, but of the temperament of com- 
manding officers. 

Specialists. The Army has classified 
in “scarce categories” technicians and 
other specialists who probably are to be 
retained regardless of point totals. They 
include specialists in radio, radar, teletype 
and telephone operation, cryptographers, 
powerhouse engineers, translators, inter- 
preters and voice interceptors in Asiatic 
languages, medical technicians and ortho- 
pedic mechanics. If such specialists be- 
come surplus in one section of the Pacific. 
they are to be offered to all other Pacific 
areas to see if they are needed before they 
can be mustered out. 

Former war prisoners. Most former 
prisoners of the Germans are through with 
arduous soldiering. Usually, these men 
qualify for medical discharge, outside the 
point system, after long furloughs and 
abundant hospital care. Some, that are 
in reasonably good. physical condition, 


may be retained for duty in this country, 

WACs. Members of the Women’s Army 
Corps are being discharged upon attaining 
their needed 44 points, although the 
Corps is below authorized strength and 
enlistments continue. No WACs now sta- 
tioned in Europe are to be returned and 
mustered out, however, until a quota of 
10,000 is built up there. For the present, 
WACs in Europe are short of that number, 
No WACs are to be transferred from Eu- 
rope to the Pacific. 





A CASE IN POINTS... 


Army poll. The poll conducted by the 
Army as a basis for the point system re- 
mains a source of mystery and complaint 
for some soldiers. The Army: said that 90 
per cent of the soldiers polled favored giv- 
ing highest discharge credits to fathers and 
men with long, arduous service. But it 
declines to say how many were polled, or 
how they were selected. Men who fare 
badly under the point system complain, 
in some instances, that they were not 
polled themselves and know of no soldiers 
who were. 

Occupation army. Soldiers who are 
ticketed for the occupation army in Ger- 
many are scarcely enthusiastic over the 
prospect, and the Army is hastening to 
make their lot more pleasant. 

Schools. For those who complain at a 
lengthy interruption to their education, 
schools are being established. These insti- 
tutions are to be situated in Germany, and 
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there will be further opportunity for edu- 
cation by the correspondence method. A 
broad range of subjects, both technical 
and scholastic, is to be offered. 

Furloughs. Each member of the occu- 
pation army is to receive an annual 30- 
day furlough, to be spent outside Germany, 
but probably not in the United States. 
Accommodations for soldiers simultaneous- 
ly on furlough in the European area are 
being increased from 23,000 to 175,000, 
with 25,000 in Great Britain, 22,000 on 
the Riviera and 20,000 in the Paris area. 
Special facilities for sightseeing trips are 
to be arranged. In addition, men with 
family roots in Europe are to be helped 
to visit, if they wish, the localities from 
which their people came and to look up 
relatives. 

Recreation. A lavish sports and recre- 
ation program is in the making. It can be 
measured, perhaps, by the fact that the 


Amy is shipping 950,000 baseballs to 
Europe this year. An extensive USO en- 
tertainment program also is planned. 

Fraternization. The nonfraternization 
tule apparently is to be relaxed or over- 
looked. Newspaper correspondents say 
that it already is widely disregarded, that 
officers find the rule highly difficult to en- 
foree and are blinking at infractions. A 
similar rule was gradually forgotten after 
the first World War. - 

Visits from relatives. The Army is 
standing, for the present, on a rule forbid- 
ding wives and other dependents of sol- 
diers in Europe to visit them. The reasons 
given are lack of transportation, unsettled 
conditions in Europe and the scarcity of 
food there. Relaxation is promised as 
these obstacles disappear, but that prob- 
ably will take many months. 

How long? As contrasted with original 
estimates that the period of occupation 
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DISCHARGE HOMECOMING 





BACK ON THE JOB 
... it won't work for everyone 


would run to five years, a prevailing opin- 
ion now is that the term will be much 
shorter. If so, one very practical difficulty 
will be solved. For a long occupation it 
would be necessary that soldiers now in 
this country or men to be drafted in the 
next year be sent to Europe in order to 
replace veterans who acquire sufficient 
points for discharge. But that still is a 
possibility. 

Furloughs, parades and morale. 
Soldiers on furlough, en route from Eu- 
rope to the Pacific, are getting a -close 
view of conditions at home. Some high of- 
ficials fear it is unsettling their morale. To 
many soldiers, the whole scene is one of 
Javishness and luxury and hardly the thing 
to expect. The soldier does not consider it 
a “sacrifice” to invest high and unspend- 
able wartime incomes in gilt-edged Gov- 
ernment bonds. But he is impressed by 
the large number of blood donors. That 





means something to him. There are wor- 
ries, too, that celebrations and parades 
for returning heroes are giving civilians a 
false view that the war is over and that the 
war effort can be relaxed. 

Too many men? As plans for the Pa- 
cifje war proceed, the question is raised as 
to where it will be possible to station all 
the men, 3,500,000 Army men who, in ad- 
dition to the Navy and Marine Corps, 
President Truman says will be thrown 
against the Japanese. There is a growing 
expectation that the number actually will 
be smaller and that, later in the year, 
Army discharges will increase proportion- 
ately. 

But, despite the many complaints and 
complexities, the services are proceeding 
firmly with their plans. To the men in 
charge, it is surprising, actually, that the 
grumbling and the difficulties have not 
been even greater. 
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Easing of Paper Shortage: 
More Books and Supplies 


Decline in Military Demands, Rise in Production, 


Pulpwood From Sweden 


Ample newsprint, facial 
tissues, containers and 
stationery in prospect 


It will not be long now before the public 
can subscribe to its favorite magazine with- 
out first joining a waiting list, before pub- 
lishers can print the books that they want 
to publish, before housewives can carry 
home their groceries in old-fashioned paper 
bags, before everyone can have all the 
writing paper that’s wanted. 

Paper supplies definitely are easing as 
one of the first reactions to the ending of 
one war. There will be some increase in 
paper for magazines, newspapers, books 
and commercial printing in the quarter that 
starts July 1. There will be much more 
paper in the last three months of this year. 
By late 1945 or early 1946, it is entirely 
possible that controls on use of paper will 
be ended, or so liberalized that they will 
impose few curbs upon unrestrained use. 

Back of this more cheerful situation are 
two factors. One is a decline in the military 
demand for paper, which had reached as- 
tronomical heights. The second is an in- 
crease in supplies of pulpwood from which’ 
paper is made and a resulting increase in 
the supply of paper. This increased supply 
is coming from several sources. 

U.S. production is rising. This year’s 
output of paper, not counting paperboard, 
is expected to be about 8,500,000 tons, com- 
pared with 8,200,000 tons in 1944. More 
tires and trucks are to be made available 
for logging and pulp making, helping to 





Improving the Situation 


offset a scarcity of freight cars. The labor 
supply is to grow gradually as war pro- 
duction is cut down. The result is that 
there is likely to be a marked increase in 
paper production as the year wears on. 

Canada is to provide more paper, step- 
ping up its production between 5 and 6 
per cent. Starting in July, shipments to 
this country of newsprint, which predomi- 
nates in Canadian paper production, are 
to increase from 200,000 to about 220,000 
tons monthly. In Canada, too, more labor 
and equipment are becoming available, 
and more electric power as well. 

Sweden is to provide a paper windfall. 
Swedish producers have on hand _ large 
stocks of pulp, totaling 800,000 to 1,000,- 
000 tons. They have started loading this 
pulp for shipment, and first cargoes are 
expected at U.S. ports before the end of 
July. Producers promise shipments of more 
than 100,000 tons a month of Swedish 
pulp through the next year. This Swedish 
pulp makes high-grade white paper for 
books, magazines and other uses, and 
kraft paper for wrappings, bags and con- 
tainers. Sweden is greatly interested in 
the U.S. market for its pulp because it 
has lost an important market in Germany. 
Norway, too, may ship pulp to the 
United States later this year, though it 
is uncertain how much. Finland is to sup- 
ply Russia, but might ship some to this 
country. 

Increased paper supplies will mean: 

Right away, the War Production 


Board is expected to permit publishers of 
books, magazines and 


newspapers and 
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SWEDISH PULP PLANT 
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commercial printers to use about 74% per 
cent more paper, starting July 1, than they 
are using now. The publishers and printers 
are to be permitted to increase their use 
of paper from 75 per cent of normal use. 
the present average. to 80 per cent of 
normal use. Paper manufacturers will be 
left free. by the dropping of controls, to 
follow . market demands in determining 
what kinds of paper to make. 

As the year wears on, larger use of 
paper will be permitted, gradually and 
without a fixed timetable, to match jn- 
creases in supplies. At present, most users 
of paper are limited to an average of about 
75 per cent of the amount they used in 
1941 or 1942. In the six months just ahead 
they will be permitted to approach, 
though probably not actually to attain, the 
full amount of this 1941 or 1942 use. The 
result will be a steady increase in pub- 
lished material and in supplies of print- 
ing, mimeograph, correspondence, ledger 
and bank check paper available to the 
businessman. By autumn, the housewife 
will be able to buy facial cleansing tissues, 
now exceedingly scarce, and stationery of 
better quality. There will be more paper 
napkins, more paper towels. Paper bags 
and wrapping paper will be less scarce, 
though still not abundant because of the 
Army’s huge requirements for wrapping 
paper and shipping containers for the 
Pacific. 

Next year, remaining paper controls 
are likely to be skeletonized or ended al- 
together. By that time the housewife will 
be able to select wall paper, now severely 
restricted, from an ample variety of de- 
signs. Cellophane wrappers probably will 
appear again on cigarettes. Even paper- 
board containers for industry should be 
considerably more plentiful. 

In sum, the beginning of the end of pa- 
per shortage is at hand, though it is not 
yet time to drop paper salvage campaigns. 
In the months just ahead, the public will 
see decidedly more paper, and better paper, 
and feel fewer restrictions on its use. 


as me ee po : a anc 
—American-Swedish News Exchange 





. .. 100,000 tons a month could do a lot of easing 
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If your truck is a 


IEVROLET 
youll get 


ERVICE 


Service WHERE 
you want it 


The service you get from your 
Chevrolet truck—built-in, long-lived 
service so outstanding that it has 
made Chevrolet the world’s largest- 
selling truck—is backed up by an 
equally outstanding nationwide field 
organization to provide service for 
your truck. Actually, Chevrolet's 
service organization is nationwide— 
with thousands of dealer service 
stations, plus other thousands of 
garages and shops to which author- 
ized Chevrolet parts are made 
available. Service facilities are al- 
ways close at hand. 
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Chevrolet's thousands of dealers are 
pledged to help keep the nation’s 
motor transportation units rolling— 
and Chevrolet’s unmatched parts 
distribution system makes it possible 
for them to provide you with the 
service you want whenever needed. 
The vast network of Chevrolet serv- 
ice stations, and the factory's great 
national service and parts depart- 
ments, are working hand in hand to 
achieve the same end ... the right 
part at the right place aft the right 
time, to preserve the vital motor 
transportation of America. 


CHEVROLET MOTOR DIVISION, General Motors Corporation, DETROIT 2, MICHIGAN 
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CH EVROLET TRUCK 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS « HELP SPEED THE VICTORY 
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We GOT 1, 2 and 3 without very 
much trouble. But when it came to 
number 4, we suspected trickery. 
The question looked too gosh-darn 
simple. 

So we called upon three experts 
and asked their opinions about the 
last picture. Here’s what they 
replied: 

The first expert, a botanist, said: 
“This is a Hybrid Perpetual.” 

The second expert, Shakespeare, 
said: ““What difference does it make? 
By any name, it would smell as 
sweet. Therefore, just leave it “This 
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The third expert, a lady poet, 
said: “This is a rose is a rose is a 
rose.” 

Which was right? Well, person- 
ally . . . and perhaps you'll agree 

we sided with the lady poet. 
Roses may be out of our line, but 
we've been repeating to folks for 
a long time that a Comptometer is 
a Comptometer is a Comptometer. 

It’s never called by any other 
name. Nor can its name be used 
in any other connection. Because, 
you see, the word “Comptometer”’ 

(accent on the capital ‘*C’’) 
... 1s a registered trade-mark that 
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applies strictly to our particular 
adding-caleulating machine. 

That’s why we always wind up 
our ads with this phrase: The Compt- 
ometer, made only by Felt & Tarrant 
Manufacturing Co., Chicago, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer 
Company, 1726 N. Paulina Street, 
Chicago 22, Illinois. 





This is a 
COMPTOMETER 
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ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES and METHODS 
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Danger of disturbances 
ynless courts act while 
work still is plentiful 


A showdown is developing on a promise 
made by this Government to war vet- 
eans. The promise was that a veteran of 
this war, subject to certain conditions, 
could be assured of getting his old job 
back upon discharge from service. 

The start of demobilization already is 
generating issues that grow from attempt- 
ed fulfillment of the Government’s prom- 
ise. Those issues are of many kinds, rang- 
ing from the question of whether a veteran 
of this war could force out of his job a 
veteran of the last war with more senior- 
ity, to the question of whether veterans 
reinstated in their old jobs should be re- 
quired to join unions if plants have been 
ionized in their absence. 

One arm of the Government—Selective 
Service—is insisting upon every advan- 
tage for the veteran in interpreting the 
exact meaning of the promise made by 
Congress. Another arm—the Justice De- 
partment—is instructing district attorneys 
to give courts the facts in cases and to 
outline the issues, but not to take sides 
actively between the veteran of this war 
and the veteran of 1918 or the nonveteran 
who may have property rights in jobs. 

Employers inevitably will be  bewil- 
lered. It is possible, however, to give prac- 
tical examples of issues arising and of 
actions that may help to clarify some 
points. This clarification will be needed as 


) lemobilization picks up speed and as un- 
} employment 


returns to complicate the 
problem of assuring jobs. Final determina- 
tion of major issues, however, is yet to be 
made by the courts. 

Actual eases that have arisen to date, 
some settled and some unsettled, cover 
certain of the main points at issue: 

New veteran vs. old. A veteran had 
two months’ employment in a rubber com- 
pany before being drafted, and three 
months in the service before receiving a 
medical discharge. He came back to the 
plant to find the shift on which he had 
worked had been discontinued. The com- 
pany put him on another shift at a job sim- 
ilar to the one he had held before induc- 
tion. In so doing, it had to release a vet- 
eran of the last war with 12 years’ sen- 
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iority. This case is pending before the 
War Labor Board, and could, if taken to 
court, offer a clear-cut test of whether a 
veteran of this war has “superseniority” over 
nonveterans or veterans of the last war. 
Hiring in cutback. This case involves 
two veterans of this war and two veterans 
of the last war. The employer was forced 
to lay off 24 workers, among them two 
veterans of World War I. At the same time, 
two veterans of the present war were hired, 
although they had less seniority than the 
veterans of the last war. The union held 
that the company had breached a con- 
tract calling for laying off workers in order 
of seniority. The company contended that 
it merely was following Selective Service’s 
interpretation of the re-employment pro- 
visions of the draft law. This dispute is be- 
fore the U.S. Conciliation Service. 
Preference in layoff. A company em- 
ployed 65 workers in its assembly depart- 
ment. A veteran who was reinstated with 
full seniority became No. 61 on the list. 
The company reduced its force, and 
planned to lay off five men from this de- 
partment, including the veteran. The latter 
contended it was a violation of the Selec- 
tive Service Act. To avoid a showdown, 
the company laid off only three employes, 
thus permitting the veteran to remain. 
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SHOWDOWN ON VETERANS’ JOBS: 
CASES THAT POINT THE WAY 


First Effects of Disagreement Over Gl Rights vs. Greater Seniority 


Lower-paid job. A veteran was rein- 
stated in his former position of inspector. 
Later, he was laid off and offered another 
job paying 251% cents an hour less. He re- 
fused the job on the ground that he was 
not physically qualified to hold it, and 
asked his employer for a release that would 
permit him to get a job elsewhere. The re- 
quest was refused, and the veteran quit, 
thereby losing his seniority rights. The vet- 
eran appealed to the re-employment com- 
mittee of his local draft board, contending 
that he had been denied his legal re-em- 
ployment rights. The local board and 
State Selective Service Headquarters sided 
with the veteran, but the employer refused 
to yield. After National Selective Service 
had upheld the veteran, the employer re- 
lented and reinstated the man in his job 
with full seniority rights and vacation pay. 

Predraft holiday. Before being in- 
ducted, a veteran had been working in a 
coal mine. When his number came up, the 
draft board told him he would be called in 
about 21 days. The miner then decided to 
quit his underground job for a job in the 
sun to prepare himself for Army training. 
Upon his Army discharge, the company 
refused him his old job, holding that it 
had not been his last employer. Selective 
Service took the position that, for purposes 
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HUMAN RECONVERSION: FOREMEN INSTRUCTED ON VETERAN PROBLEMS 
... there’s dynamite in demobilization 
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of reinstatement, the coal company was 
the veteran’s most recent employer. The 
company accepted the decision, and the 
man was reinstated. 

Sharing increase. \ veteran was rein- 
stated at his former rate of pay. Later, he 
learned that an cents an 
hour had been granted for similar jobs 
during his absence. When he requested the 
higher rate, he was informed that the in- 
creases had been given in recognition oj 
attendance and had not been automatic. 
Selective Service ruled that the 
was entitled to the raise if he was quali- 
fied to do the work. The firm gave him the 
increase, retroactive to his hiring date. 

These sample cases show that, up to 
now, most disputes involving veterans’ job 
rights have settled rather easily. 
That is because jobs still are plentiful and 
displaced nonveterans usually can shift to 
others that pay as well. The real trouble 
will come when demobilization is stepped 


increase of 5 


veteran 


been 


up and unemployment returns. 

Joining unions. The issue of whether 
veterans must be required to join unions 
after being hired for jobs in plants that 
maintain closed shops already is causing 
trouble. In at least one case, a firm has con- 
sented to continue a closed-shop contract 
provided returning veterans are permitted 
to stay out of the union if they so desire. 
This closed-shop dispute resulted ina 
strike in an important war plant. 

The seriousness of the problem is appar- 
ent when it is realized that the job guaran- 
tee probably applies to as many as 4,000,- 
000 veterans who were employed before 
entering the service. These veterans have- 
been led to believe they have vested rights 
in their jobs, and can return to those jobs 
even though this means nonveterans with 
many more years of experience must be 
discharged. The many of 
whom were deferred as necessary workers, 
are not willing to take this lying down. 

Experts disagree. What, then, actually 
are the veteran’s re-employment rights? 
The law says that an employer shall re- 
store a veteran to his former position or to 
a position of like seniority, status and pay, 
subject to the following conditions: that 
have not 


nonveterans, 


the employer’s circumstances 
changed in such a way as to make it im- 
possible or unreasonable to hire him; that 
he is shown to have completed military 
duty satisfactorily: that he still is qualified 
to do his job, and that he apply for rein- 
statement within 90 days after his discharge. 

What Congress intended all this to 
mean is the basis of strong disagreement 
between Selective Service and organized 
labor. The crux of that disagreement. is 
this: 

Selective Service takes the view that 
the veteran has an absolute job right, that 
he is entitled to reinstatement even 
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GI'S HOMECOMING 
... between the band and the bench there’s bewilderment 


though it is necessary to discharge a non- 
veteran of greater seniority or a veteran 
of the last war of greater seniority. Exist- 
ing contracts calling for hirmeg and laying 
off workers on the basis of seniority are 
superseded by this interpretation. This is 
the so-called “superseniority” view. 

An arbitrator, who reflects the union 
viewpoint, has held that no employe can 
be displaced to make room for a returned 
veteran, provided that employe — bas 
greater seniority. He also held that Selec- 
tive Service has no authority to interpret 
the re-employment provisions of the draft 
act and no power to enforce them. For 
that reason, he says, the Selective Service 
interpretation is binding on no one. 

The Justice Department takes a middle- 
of-the-road view. U.S. district attorneys, 
who are empowered by the law to repre- 
sent veterans in court disputes involving 
re-employment. have been instructed by 
Attorney General Biddle to present both 


sides of the argument when appearing on 
behalf of veterans. 

A showdown must come soon if serious 
labor disturbances are to be avoided. The 
first court test may come in New York 
City. weere the Selective Service director 
has said he would ask the U.S. district 
attorney to start action to compel a firm 
to reinstate a war veteran to full-time em- 
ployment and compensate him for the loss 
of time by layoffs. 

Meanwhile, other difficulties are arising 
in the veterans’ employment situation. 
There will be 7,000,000 or so veterans with 
no job guarantees, those who had no jobs 
at the time of induction. Many employers 
are hiring them in preference to nonvet- 
erans, but they have no legal assurance of 
preference. The only answer to this whole 
highly volatile problem appears to be a 
high level of postwar employment that will 
eliminate competition for jobs between 
veterans and nonveterans. 
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Cis dhe is tne lets leanls 


That’s right, youngster—reach for it! Whatever it may 
be, to you it’s something new and brightly shining—and 
so worth looking into. 


And that’s the spirit this old world needs—today, to- 
morrow and always. 


* * * 


Reaching out for new things is an old American 
habit. It’s a good thing we still have it. 


For looking beyond the war clouds, we know we 
will want more and better things than we have ever 
had before. 


We will want more jobs than we’ve ever known. 
We will want good wages for those ready to earn 
them. We will want living stand- | 
ards higher than any we have 
enjoyed in the past. 


And General Motors men are con- 
vinced, by their own experience, 
that the way to attain them is to 
reach for them and work for them. 


Not many years ago, for example, 


























the science of food protection was in its infancy. 
General Motors men reached for new and better 
ways to improve domestic refrigeration — to bring 
it within the means of the average family, to make 
it conserve health and lighten work. 


It took consistent effort and long-pull planning to 
produce the kind of household refrigeration we 
now know. But those trim, efficient machines in 
America’s kitchens revolutionized housework, and 
brought down the cost of food protection. 


And General Motors men—busy now at meeting the 
needs of war—see great progress yet to be made in 
peacetime in household refrigeration and in the field 
of home freezers, and the protection of frozen foods 
in quantity. 


So we find that today, as always, 
many future benefits rest in the 
hands of those who reach for the 
bright and shining promise, 
as this youngster is. 


And as long as each genera- 
tion is free to go forward with 
confidence in its future, the march 
toward “more and better things 
for more people” will continue 
steadily and without halt. That has 

always been General Motors’ goal. 


(SENERAL Motors 
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AMERICA’S STRENGTH IN WAR AND PEACE—THE PARTNERSHIP OF 








HE lives because of plasma... 


SHE salvages paper for plasma containers 


HE saves every scrap of waste 

basket paper; bundles up each 
week’s accumulation of newspapers 
and magazines; rummages through 
the attic and cellar for long forgot- 
ten periodicals and miscellaneous 
boxes and packagings left behind 
by many a holiday season. 


She’s glad to do her part for she 
knows that paper is our No. 1 Criti- 
cal War Material. She knows that 
every hundred pounds of waste 
paper can make two hundred blood 
plasma containers—or six hundred 
fifty Ration K containers—or more 
than a thousand cartons for yellow 


fever vaccine. Again, in her role as 
family purchasing agent, she helps 
in a practical way to conserve paper 
by accepting articles unwrapped 
wherever possible. 


MecCall’s Helps Condition 
3,300,000 Families 


Paper salvage is only one of the sub- 
jects McCall’s Magazine is covering 
in the conditioning of its readers for 
their responsibilities in the war ef- 
fort. In war as in peace, McCall’s 
provides inspiration and guidance 
for the women in more than three 
and one half million homes. 


(Magazines use only 4% of all 
paper, and salvage drives recover 
much of that for re-use. With other 
publishers, McCall Corporation has 
introduced economies that save 
thousands of tons of paper. Because 
the supply of McCall’s is limited, 
readers help, too, by sharing their 
copies with neighbors and friends.) 


MM 


THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 


MAN AND WOMAN 
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_ Presidents Weelk | 


BUILDING UP U.S. ROLE IN ‘BIG 3° 


Senate Support of World Co-operation Sought Before Conference 


Disagreement with Congress 
on several domestic issues. 
Welcome for two generals 


President Truman now is trying to re- 
move an obstacle that often has impeded 
American Presidents in their dealings with 
other nations. Before the next Big Three 
meeting, Mr. Truman wants it shown con- 
clusively that the Senate stands strongly 


| behind his moves for international co- 
operation, that its isolationism is defi- 
nitely a thing of the past. This means 


| Although Mr. 


| the spectacular, 











pushing through the Senate in the space 
of a month several measures of high inter- 
national importance. 

Treaty. The first of these is the treaty 
now nearly completed at San Francisco. 
Truman has little bent for 
he is planning to go to 
San Francisco for the closing session of 
the conference, and then fly the treaty 
back to Washington, personally, for quick 
the The word 
that, if possible. he wants it ratified no 
later than July 15. Two weeks of hearings 
by the Foreign Relations Committee are 
planned, to be followed by quick action 
on the floor. A minimum of opposition is 
in sight, and ratification by a substantial 
vote is expected. 

Bretton Woods. 


presentation to Senate. 


Truman also is 


Mr. 


pressing for quick Senate action on the 
Bretton Woods agreement, with its World 
Bank, Curreney-Stabilization Fund, and 
virtual repeal of the Johnson Act, which 


now bars American loans to nations that 
defaulted on their first World War debts 
to this country. The measure has been ap- 
proved by the House, and indications are 
that it commands a majority in the Senate. 

Tariff Act. Also on Mr. Truman’s list is 
the reciprocal Tariff Act, and authority to 
cut any present duty by 50 per cent. The 
legislation has passed the House and is 
before the Senate, but its 50 per cent re- 
duction clause was eliminated by the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee. Administration 
are working hard to reverse the 
Committee’ on this point and are confi- 
dent of success, although the vote evi- 
dently is to be close. 

Other measures. Mr. Truman, addi- 
tionally, wants to increase the lending 
power of the Export-Import Bank, but, 
for the present, that will have to wait. The 
Administration’s legislation has yet to be 
introduced. Also left for later are meas- 


forces 
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ures implementing the world league plan, 
such as the provision of armed forces for 
keeping the peace, and appropriations. 

Regardless of these matters, if Mr. Tru- 
man can show Marshal Stalin and Prime 
Minister Churchill the accomplished facts 
of the treaty, Bretton Woods and _ the 
Tariff Act approved in the Senate, his 
prestige will be greatly increased. He will 
be in a position to bargain with them with 
a consciousness on the part of all that 
what he promises will not be upset by the 
Senate. 

Big Three meeting. 
meet in the vicinity of 


The Big Three will 


Berlin, apparently 
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THE FLYING WHITE HOUSE 
... its cargo—ideals, deals 


late in July. As usual, no reporters will be 
taken along. Mr. Truman, although he will 
fly to San Francisco, will use other means 
of transportation in traveling to the Big 
Three meeting. With him, he announced at 
one of his brisk press conferences, will go: 

Harry Hopkins. Mr. ttupsiis’ standing 
and position as a presidential agent seems 
as secure under President Truman as they 
under President Roosevelt. He is 
being widely and unreservedly praised for 
improving relations with Russia his 
recent errand to Moscow. 

James F. Byrnes. Mr. Byrnes was pres- 
ent at Yalta. His selection to go to the 


were 


on 


next meeting shows that, contrary to re- 
ports, he has not lost favor at the White 
House. 


Edward R. Stefttinius, Jr. Although the. 
Secretary of State is included, his eventual 
that office still is 


resignation from pre 
dicted. 

Others. The Chiefs of Staff, White 
House secretaries and Secret Service men, 
as usual, will make up the rest of the 
party. 


To turn to the domestic side: 

Mr. Truman and Congress. The 
President, although prodding the Senate 
into action on international riatters, did 
not hesitate to disagree with Congress on 
others. He sharply criticized a Senate 
amendment creating a cost-plus formula 
for pricing farm products, and hoped that 
the House would reject it. He also objected 
to House action reducing appropriations 
for the Office of War Information, 
called for appropriation of the full budget 
estimate. 

Clarifications. had 
produced what the President thought were 
misunderstandings of his position on two 
He undertook to set things straight 
salary 


and 


Press conferences 


issues. 

On increases, he 
suggested: for the present a raise of no 
more than 15 per cent, in keeping with the 
“little steel” formula, but thought the 
total could go as high as $15,000 to $25,000 
later on. A 15 per cent raise would increase 
salaries from $10.000 to $11,500. 

Mr. Truman also made it clear that he 
favors legislation subjecting Government 
corporations to audit and supervision of 
the Budget Bureau. 

V/ar progress tokens. The White 
House also saw tokens of the victory in 
Europe. Gen. Patton visited the President 
—without his pistols. And a gala reception 
for Gen. Eisenhower was arranged. 


congressional 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tiel that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Title Reg Ml 


(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 7 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and {, 





Letters come to my desk constantly in comment on 
a variety of public questions and issues. Lately many 
of these have discussed the future of Germany. Some 
reveal an understanding of the human problems in- 
volved in bringing peace to Europe. Some do not. 

There seems, curiously enough, in many of the let- 
ters a tendency to apologize for Christianity or at least 
to narrow its scope so that it shall not apply to every- 
day controversies. Thus, for example, when the Nazi 
atrocities are mentioned, it is suggested that American 
preachers ought to see the victims of Nazi cruelty 
and smell the stench of the concentration camps. 

The implication is that preachers somehow have in 
the past condoned the crimes of the Germans or would 
condone them now. The inference also is that Chris- 
tian preachers must necessarily favor a “soft” peace 
and hence their influence is to be carefully guarded 
against as something highly dangerous. 

Many a letter says in effect: “I am a Christian but 
I hold the German people responsible for the war 
crimes and I want to see every man, woman and child 
in Germany punished so that it’ll be a lesson to them.” 

Is Christianity really incompatible with justice or 
punishment for the guilty? Must one, however, con- 
demn a whole people for the crimes of a faction? 

Crimes started long ago: It will be conceded that 
the crime of the present generation of Germans didn’t 
have its origin in just the events of this decade or the 
last. A nation does not deteriorate overnight. The Ger- 
man people began to follow false gods thirty and even 
fifty years ago. The philosophers who were read most 
in the schools and colleges taught that the State was 
supreme and that the individual owed everything to 
the State. Conformity was made a creed and if religion 
interfered with the concept that the State was above 
all else, religion suffered. The dignity of the individual 
was gradually debased. We could debase it also in 
America in a generation if we allowed government to 
become our master instead of our servant. 

What a tribute, therefore, to the clear thinking of a 
few millions of persons in Germany that they have 
steadfastly adhered to Christianity despite the sharp 
turn to paganism which prevailed as Nazism became 
in 1933 the dominant religion of Germany! Are not 
those British churchmen who now warn against ac- 
cepting German Christians “until they can be trusted” 
condemning out of hand the very group which could 


‘1 AM A CHRISTIAN BUT—‘ 


By DAVID LAWRENCE 


§, Pat. 
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become the nucleus for a revived and restored Chris- 
tianity inside Germany? 

The guilty, of course, should be separated from the 
innocent. Those frauds who pose as ministers can cer- 
tainly be identified. But what a shock it must have 
been to the superficial in our midst the other day when 
Niemoeller, the famous anti-Nazi pastor, told newspa- 
per correspondents in Italy frankly that he had volun- 
teered his services to the German Government early in 
the war and that he would have gladly returned to his 
command of a submarine if his services had been ac- 
cepted. Instead he was imprisoned. 

Patriotism even among enemies: But should we 
be surprised if a person born in Germany loves his 
country and is willing to lay down his life for it? Have 
we overlooked the fact that each country teaches pa- 
triotism and that the slogan “my country, right or 
wrong” is written indelibly in the history of our own 
nation and that this doctrine always prevails when 
war breaks out? Did our isolationists who opposed war 
with Germany or Japan refuse to volunteer, and did 
they not send their sons into battle the same as any- 
body else? To ask the question is to answer it. 

Why should we be surprised if the German people 
throw bouquets at their returning troops, defeated 
though they be? Why do the dispatches of our press 
associations, written by thoughtless correspondents, 
emphasize this sort of thing as only a manifestation of 
German “arrogance”? The dispatches at the time of 
the German surrender described the German officers 
as arrogant and haughty. Is it arrogant for a general 
to march erect into a room to sign surrender papers? 
Did we expect anything else of General Wainright as 
he signed the formal surrender of Bataan? 

The real difficulty here is that we are beginning 
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to spurn the principles of a Christian philosophy by 
failing to think in terms of the other fellow’s reac- 
tions. Do we, after all, understand Christian prin- 
ciples? Many millions of Americans profess to be 
Christians because they are enrolled as church mem- 
bers or because their parents were Christians. But 
the moment you say something about the teachings 
of Jesus and remind them, for instance, that “love 
thine enemy” is actually a basic tenet of Christianity, 
they answer that, of course, this doesn’t apply to the 
Germans or the Japanese or anybody else who hap- 
pens to be opposed to you. 
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“1 wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.” 


VOLTAIRE 
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Jesus didn’t mean, certainly, that it was the duty 
of the soldier to drop his gun and go over to the ene- 
my lines and embrace the enemy. There is nothing in 
the philosophy of Jesus which condones the suicide of 
the State through failure to resist and conquer an ag- 
pressor. 

Jesus was talking figuratively and expressing in a 
ingle phrase the whole basis of human brotherhood. 
What “love thine enemy” actually means is “under- 
stand thine enemy.” Even more specifically, it means 
“understand those who are opposed to you.” Love is 
the power to understand. And by trying to understand 
those with whom we disagree, we come to a point where 
the just in argument is readily separated from the 
unjust, the guilty from the innocent. Sometimes in 
this way we learn to understand even our own short- 
comings. 

But fundamentally we must rid our minds of precon- 
ceived prejudices and prejudgments as we approach 
the problem of Germany. Instead of condemning a 
whole people, we must painstakingly search for those 
who deplored Nazism and really were frustrated in 
their attempts to fight it. Let us not carelessly contend 
that this is a small number. How shall we know unless 
we try to get the facts and the figures? 


The power of example: All war criminals must, 
of course, be punished. But after executing the guilty, 
what impressions shall we leave on the minds of the 
‘remaining people? Will the photograph of a “war crim- 
nal” dangling from a scaffold teach children yet un- 
orn that they must not allow their country to be- 
‘ome an aggressor again? Or will it teach that these 
men were “martyrs” and heroes? Nathan Hale was 
‘xecuted as a spy but his words live on—“I only re- 
wet that I have but one life to lose for my country.” 
We who are foreigners cannot teach Germans how 
‘0 think. Germans must teach Germans. But there 
sone lesson we can teach. It is that we as a nation 
delieve in the Christian philosophy of human brother- 
ood. The Germans who want to go back to Chris- 
lanity must see in our attitude toward others that 
Christianity really works. Have we, for instance, a 
“master race” theory of our own in America? Are we 
abandoning it or strengthening it? If we in America 
‘ay that a colored man isn’t entitled to be considered 
a human being or that jobs may be handed out in 
our faccories on the basis of color or religious discrim- 








Difficulties of applying principles of fairness to a conquered 
enemy—Meaning of Christian principles and their use in 
elation to peace in Europe—Punishment for guilty is justified. 


ination, aren’t we narrowing the Christian concept? 
If, by the attitude of our Government, we permit cruel- 
ties to be visited now on a whole people in Germany 
as punishment for the sins of the demagogues and the 
misguided rulers of the past, are we following the 
teachings of Jesus or are we just hypocrites who use 
the name Christian because it’s fashionable or be- 
cause it represents the dominant label attached to 
our numerous churches with their social groups? 

Little Hitlers in America: Christianity is not an 
easy philosophy to practice if one’s mind is closed to its 
tenets. It is a philosophy often inconvenient and per- 
haps even annoying to those who prefer the “might- 
makes-right” or “wealth-makes-right” doctrines of au- 
tocracy. There are in America plenty of little Hitlers 
who dominate the social and economic life of our com- 
munities. The paradox they inadvertently express every 
day is: “I am a Christian but—I am not a Christian.” 

Whether we agree or disagree on theological dogmas, 
whether as Catholics, Protestants or Jews we have 
sectarian ways of separately worshipping God, the fact 
remains that Christianity and—thousands of years be- 
fore Jesus came to the world—Judaism both have 
taught the simple precepts of human brotherhood. 

Belief in a Supreme Being has been the faith of 
tribes and races universally as far back as human his- 
tory is recorded. But unhappily this has been chal- 
lenged all too often by belief in a supreme ego mani- 
festing itself in greed and selfishness and bringing in 
the end the decline of once-powerful nations. 

Human beings who today refuse to share this world 
with their fellow men except on a basis of poverty and 
slavery for the weak and who still say, as Cain did, 
that they are not their brother’s keeper, are revealing 
the symptoms of this same deterioration. 

Let us not turn back to paganism by allowing our 
vindictive instincts to get the upper hand over our 
sense of spiritual obligation. We shall hurt ourselves 
far more than we shall hurt the Germans if we give 
the brutish passions of vengeance within us full sway 
and become cynical of reason and justice. 

For ultimately we must achieve peace. We can make 
it and keep it provided we understand and apply the © 
simple principles of the Judeo-Christian philosophy 
that has survived through the ages as still the greatest 
charter and guide for human behavior the world has 
ever known. 
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The cost in dead, missing and wounded 
to capture Japanese-held territory is in- 
creasing, the closer American forces ap- 
proach Japan itself. As the Pictogram 
shows, casualties increased steadily as 
U.S. forces advanced from Tarawa to 
Saipan, to Iwo Jima, and to Okinawa. 

On Tarawa, 913 Americans were killed 
or missing, and 2,037 wounded, making 
total casualties of 2,950. Preinvasion sea 
and air bombardment failed to destroy 
many of the enemy dugouts protected by 
coconut logs, sand and coral. The Japanese 
had to be wiped out in close-in combat, 
and 6,500 were killed in the seven-day 
battle. Tarawa was the first step across 
the Central Pacific toward Japan. 

On Saipan, 3,387 Americans were killed 
or missing, and 11,178 wounded, making 
total losses of 14,565. The Japanese hid 
in caves in the hills during the four-day 
preliminary bombardment. A Japanese 
fleet attempting to stop the invasion was 
intercepted and routed with heavy losses 
in the Battle of the Philippine Sea. During 
the 23-day land battle, 26,000 Japanese 
were killed. Saipan, with neighboring 
Guam and Tinian, now has become a great 
base for B-29 attacks against Japan. 

On Iwo Jima, 4,630 Americans were 
killed or missing, and 15,308 wounded, or 
total casualties of 19,938. Despite 74 days 
of preinvasion bombardment, the first 
American assault waves were almost wiped 
out. For two days and nights Japanese ar- 
tillery, rocket and mortar fire rained on 
the beaches. In the 25-day battle, 23,000 
Japanese were killed. Iwo Jima provides 
an advance base to give B-29s escorts. of 
fighter planes in their attacks on Japan. 

On Okinawa, so far, there are 9,602 
American dead or missing, and 25,514 
wounded, or total losses of 35,116. Initial 
landings virtually were unopposed. Most 
of the Japanese withdrew to the southern 
half of the island behind strong defenses 
supported by heavy artillery and tanks. 
Many of the U.S. losses occurred on ships 
lying off shore that were hit by suicide 
bombers. Okinawa casualty figures are the 
only ones to include Navy losses, since the 
Navy compiles losses by .areas, not by 
campaigns. Japanese losses so far are 
70,000. Okinawa was taken to give fighter 
protection to Luzon-based bombers, and 
as a base for invasion of Japan itself. 

The lesson of these battles is that the 
Japanese fight harder, are better led, the 
closer U.S. forces get to Japan. Before 
Japan itself is invaded, increased air and 
naval assaults must knock out Japanese 
production, destroy transportation, and 
cut off food supplies from the continent. 
Even so, a hard land fight is in prospect. 
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AMONG pit GREAT WHISKIES 


Among those things on which a man can depend 
absolutely — count the enduring quality of Old 
Crow. Unchanged for more than a century, it 
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os remains — year in, year out —the finest straight 
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Kentucky Straight Whiskey +» Bourbon or Rye + National Distillers Products Corporation, New York +» 100 Proof 


_Question_ 
of the Week 


Title 12 U.S. Pat 
Should a military training bill be 
enacted now, or postponed until a 
national military policy is established 
after the war against Japan is over? 


Because of sharp differences as to 
the feasibility of compulsory military 
training legislation for our youth now, 
or later, The United States News 
asked representatives of Government, 
veterans, church, education 
and others for their views. 

Answers are printed — herewith. 
Others will appear next week. 


Edward A. O‘Neal 


Chicago, Ill.; President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation; Member Economic Sta- 
bilization Board; Member Management- 
Labor Policy Committee, War Manpower 
Commission; Member, Advisory Board, Of- 
fice of War Mobilization and Recon- 
version, 


answers: 

I am very strongly of the opinion that a 
military traming bill should not be en- 
acted now. A bill of such outstanding im 
portance should not be hastily enacted, 
but should be adopted only after long 
study and debate by citizens everywhere. 
It is highly important that no action be 
taken until our servicemen have been de- 
mobilized, so that they may have full op- 
express themselves on the 


groups 


portunity to 
subject. 


Joseph C. Grew 
Washington, D.C.; Under Secretary of 
State, Former Ambassador to Japan, 
answers: 
T should like to say, emphatically, that 
I believe in the immediate passage of a 
bill providing for compulsory peacetime 
military service, and I feel definitely that 
it would be a mistake to postpone action 
on this matter. We cannot afford to wait. 
We know now that in the world of 
things as they are our international policy, 
to be effective, must have strength behind 
it. It will be better for us, and better for 
men, if we establish without 
delay a sound system to provide for their 
training. 


our young 


aj. Gen. Lewis B. Hershey 


Washington, D. C.; Director, Selective Serv- 
ice System; Member, War Manpower Com- 
mission; Member, War Department Gen- 
eral Staff, 1936-40, 


answers: 


The United States is the richest nation 


in the world. To be wealthy and weak is 
to invite attack. Because of our lack of 
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preparedness, our national existence has 
been twice challenged in the last 25 years. 

A great nation must retain strength in 
all things, not only for its own security, 
but in order to insure some measure of 
justice in the world. We should avoid a 
large standing army as did our forefa- 
thers, as large standing armies are the 
surest. way to establish an all-powerful 
military caste. 

The defense of America should be ac- 
complished through a democratic system 
under which the responsibility will fall 
equally on a citizenry trained in arms. We 
must lay the basis for American security 
so that there will be no question about our 
willingness to preserve the peace presently 
and in the years to come, and we should 
do it now. 


Broadus Mitchell 


New York, N.Y.; Economist; Chairman, 
Committee Against Postwar Conscription, 
answers: 


The “military training bill” in your 
question means, in plainer language, 
peacetime conscription. It should not be 
enacted now or ever. The people who 
urge immediate adoption—Secretaries of 
War, State, Navy and the admirals and 
generals—know that. when the country 
cools, their unworthy plan will be thrust 
aside. 

Competitive national armaments lead to 
war, not peace. Conscription would betray 
all the promises with which we were led 
into this war. America should repudiate the 
cynics who, before we are done slaughter- 
ing, prepare for more. Mankind’s hope is 
in intelligent international co-operation, 
with machinery for promoting trade, credit, 
health, education, jobs and nutrition, but 
with no room for machinery of war. 


Herbert J. Burgstahler 


Delaware, Ohio; President, Ohio Wesleyan 
University; Representative of Federal 
Council of Churches Before Congressional 
Committee on Postwar Military Policy, 


answers: 


The postponement of consideration of 
a military training bill until after the war 
with Japan is over. in my judgment. is 
essential. 

We have committed ourselves through 
the Atlantic Charter and in our relation- 
ships with other nations to enter into a 
fellowship with an association of nations 
which will maintain the peace. What part 
the United States must take in the main- 
tenance of this program of international 
security must be determined by the asso- 
ciation of nations. 

For us now to establish a postwar mili- 
tary training program for all eligible males 
of approximately 18 years of age would be 
an evidence of our own lack of confidence 
in the total judgment of the association 
of nations. 
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Enough is enough... 


and enough to spill over is too much, whether we’re handling 
dirt or dollars. Just as the scraper operator regulates 
his load, the good citizen keeps an eye on piled-up 
purchasing power . . . helps smooth the economic road by 
controlled spending and saving. 


% On tomorrow’s highway and building projects, 
many a contractor’s equipment will be the more productive 
because wire rope controls are responsive Preformed 
Yellow Strand. Lifts, too, will gain speed and accuracy, aided 
by Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. For preforming 
and braiding are limbering-up processes that increase the 
manageability of rope already noted for long life. Remember the 
name: Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 
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(CLOSEST TO THE MOST} 


LE PLUS PROCHE 
AUX MEILLEURS MARCHES* 


France, whose $2,000,000,000 reconstruction needs are secured by 
$2,500,000,000 assets, is nearer to Boston, by sea or air, than other first- 
class American ports. 

The largest projected commercial planes will be handled at Logan Inter- 
national Airport; the largest ships, by Boston’s docks. Direct air routes 
South and West are now operating; rail services are excellent. 

Within 500 miles of Massachusetts are 72% of America’s savings, 50% 
of income taxes, 54% of salaries and wages, 38% of population. 

Write for book giving full facts why, to be in step with the future, your 
logical plant location is in Massachusetts. Massachusetts Development 
and Industrial Commission, State House. Boston. 
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Occupation Plan 
For Germany: 
Editors’ Views 


The complete Allied control envisaged 
in recently announced plans for occupa- 
tion of Germany is welcomed by com- 
menting editors, though some fear that 
the system of separate zones may result in 
friction among occupying powers. Many 
assert that occupation should be long. 

“The importance of the program of mili- 
tary rule is in its thoroughness,” says the 
McKeesport (Pa.) Daily News (Ind.), 
noting that virtually no decision in any 
stratum of government is to be made by 
Germans. This newspaper points out that 
never “has there been such a chance to 
uproot the institutions of a nation so 
thoroughly,” but warns that “the job will 
take years.” 

“May the Allies stay there long enough, 
and control Germany thoroughly enough, 
this time,” the Philadelphia (Pa.) Record 
(Ind.) urges, predicting that it will take 
‘a generation or more” for the Germans 
to be “cured of their Nazi insanity.” 

The Long Beach (Calif.) Press-Tele- 
gram (Ind.-Rep.) believes that occupa- 
tion must continue until the Germans 
learn the responsibilities of independence 
“even if it takes a thousand years.” 

“Tt means that American civilians will 
have to pay heavy taxes to carry out this 
aim, and, that being true, we must make 
the job complete,” says the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph (Dem.). 

The Worcester ( Mass.) Evening Ga- 
zette (Ind.-Rep.) warns that “this four- 
way rule of Germany contains the seeds 
of inter-Allied friction” and that “shrewd 
and unreconciled Nazis and Junkers 
will busy themselves to excite trouble 
among the conquerors.” 

Commenting on the division into zones. 
the Louisville (Ky.) Courier-Journal 
(Ind.-Dem.) sees danger in “the encour- 
agement it will give to what remains of the 
Nazi Party to play one region off against 
another.” and believes a unified control 
would have permitted more relief of U.S. 
occupation troops by those of other 
countries. 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
asserts that the decision whether or not 
we are to permit democratic institutions 
to develop in Germany “cannot be post- 
poned for long.” We are committed to the 
occupation of’ Germany, the Sun observes, 
and “ought to decide fairly soon what we 
are going to do with that occupation.” 


‘ 
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WHEN WAR comes to an end, power-farming will 
will q 3 move forward on pent-up plans. And the plans of 
this a - ee every good-farming community will look to the sav- 
ake ‘ « Vat m ing of productive soil—to the control of erosion— 
va.) = AAS Pal. . to the sensible, modern practice of farming on the 
: contour. 
wi: Again, in the advance of agriculture, Farmall and 
wes the Farmall System of Farming will lead the way. 
awd Twenty-two years ago International Harvester in- 
ca troduced the Farmall Tractor .. .the first all-purpose 
ible | f . tractor adaptable to all kinds of farming. 
Today there are more Farmalls on American farms 
eh ; : - than all other makes of general-purpose tractors 


i: combined. 


the 
inst ; . Farmall and the International Harvester Company 
trol fe , : are pledged to the faithful service of the progressive- 
a a : minded farmers of the nation. 

ler % 


Farmall was FIRST... Farmall Is first today. 


Tomorrow —as always—look to International Har- 
vester for leadership in farm power and equipment. 
INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY 
‘ine 180 N. Michigan Ave. Chicago 1, Illinois 


BUY MORE WAR BONDS INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER 
AND KEEP THEM! 
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CLUE TO RECONVERSION PAY 


WLB Chief's Indication of Some Permitted Rises in ‘Inequity’ Cases 


Chance for revisions that 
don’t disturb prices. Disfavor 
for general hourly increase 


The first official clue to the War Labor 
Board’s line of thinking on reconversion 
wage policy now is available for employ- 
ers and unions. That clue is to be found in 
a little-publicized speech by Dr. George W. 
Taylor, WLB Chairman, outlining his own 
views on the subject. These views are sig- 
nificant in the light of Dr. Taylor’s po- 
sition. 

If the Taylor viewpoint prevails, unions 
are due for disappointment in their fight 
for an upward revision in wage rates to 
offset the loss of overtime that goes with 
a shorter work week. Appraisal of the 
Taylor viewpoint indicates that WLB may 
move along these lines in revising wage 
policy for a one-front war: 

Take-home pay. It is apparent that 
no effort will be made to maintain work- 
ers’ take-home pay at a 48-hour-a-week 
level when the work week is cut to 40 
hours. 

Wage increases. Some increases in 
hourly rates may be granted if a new “in- 
equality” develops between wages and 
prices. Such “inequality” will occur when . 
straight-time hourly earnings go below the 
30 per cent rise in living costs that WLB 


—Harris & Ewing 
WLB CHAIRMAN TAYLOR 
« « « disappointed unions? 
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says has taken place since January, 1941. 
WLB found early this year that straight- 
time hourly earnings had increased about 
36 per cent on the whole during that 
period. 

To correct this “inequality,” WLB may 
find some new exception to the rule of no 
general wage increases. Such exceptions 
adopted in the past include the “little 
steel” formula, the Board’s policy of rais- 
ing substandard wages, and the so-called 
wage-bracket system. 

WLB has been in the business of cor- 
recting wage inequities for some time— 
both inequities between prices and wages 
and inequitable relationships between 
rates for various jobs. If a new exception 
to the policy of no general wage increases 
is adopted, it will not be designed to pre- 
serve take-home pay at present levels. 

Substandard wages. An upward re- 
vision of minimum wages to correct sub- 
standards of living is a strong possibility. 
The Board now recognizes 55 cents an 
hour as a minimum below which wages 
should not go. There is discussion in Con- 
gress of raising this to 65 cents. The Fair 
Labor Standards Act provides a statutory 
minimum wage of 40 cents. 

Collective bargaining. WLB also has 
under consideration a plan to permit em- 
ployers and unions to increase wage rates 
voluntarily when such increases will not 
require raising of prices. Any such adjust- 
ments agreed upon at the bargaining table 
would be passed upon by WLB for their 
inflationary aspects. 

Clash of views. Dr. Taylor’s views on 
maintaining take-home pay at wartime 
levels clash with those of the unions in 
this respect. 

Unions insist that workers’ earnings 
must not be permitted to drop below pres- 
ent levels if there is to be sufficient pur- 
chasing power to maintain full production 
and full employment. 

The Taylor view is that maintenance 
of total consumer purchasing power is not 
a wage-stabilization problem while a sub- 
stantial part of the country’s resources are 
being used to produce for the Pacific war. 
Dr. Taylor holds also that it will not be a 
problem as long as essentials such as food, 
clothing, housing, transportation, etc., con- 
tinue to be in limited supply. 

He says: 

“Tt is my own personal opinion that we 
cannot simply say that as hours are re- 
duced weekly take-home pay will be pre- 














POSTWAR PAIL? 


served. Such an approach would neglect 
to take into account the urgent need for 
continued overtime work in part of our in- 
dustrial plants which must still be devoted 
to war work . . . The overtime pay in- 
centive must be continued to meet war 
needs. Take-home pay is up from 75 to 
100 per cent in many cases. 

“The payment of the present take-home 
pay for a much shorter work week on ci- 
vilian goods would create such an irre- 
sistible pressure upon the price structure 
as possibly to bring about the runaway 
inflation which has so far been held in 
check at great sacrifice.” 

In campaigning for a revision of wage 
policy, the CIO goes beyond its appeal to 
the Government and calls upon employers 
to bargain in good faith with unions on 
the question of guaranteed annual wages. 
It is significant that the labor organization 
confines its appeal on this subject to em- 
ployers rather than relying upon the Gov- 
ernment, through the War Labor Board or 
some other agency, to take the lead in 
pushing this comparatively new form of 
worker security. 

The Taylor speech indicates that a de- 
cision on reconversion wage policy may 
not be far off. When it comes, it is likely 
to contain disappointments for those union 
officials who have been predicting that the 
Truman Administration was about to 
adopt an entirely new wage formula aimed 
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| ARTERIES OF RUBBER... 


" ro AN American boy, hose used to mean watering the 

ne lawn, or washing the family car, or envying the firemen 

ci- with the high-pressure lines. 

iss Today, hose has a new meaning for all those boys. 

at For hose is a fighting weapon...a versatile and vital tool 

oe of war. On land, at sea, and in the air, these rubber arteries 
, are serving in indispensabie ways. 

. Carrying life-sustaining air to the diver, working with 

O 


; hose-operated torch beneath the sea... bringing oxygen to 
the bomber crew, 30,000 feet above the target. 


s. | Speeding the fueling of planes, tanks and vehicles... cir- 

m culating the power-giving fluids to engines and motors... 

- venting the fumes and gases. 

V- ° ° e F . 

wc Or helping to extinguish the consuming flames of a 

in wounded Hellcat as it lands on carrier-deck or jungle girt 

of air-strip...permitting fire protection aboard ships laden 
with ammunition. 
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For these and countless other services, our fighting forces 
require hose of every description .. . hose that meets and 
masters conditions unimagined four short years ago. Bullet- 
sealing hose for gas lines... hydraulic hose to give the bull- 
dozer its crushing strength... hose specifically engineered 
to handle air, gasoline, steam, noxious gases, acrid 
chemicals. 

The list is far longer. Yet, thanks to the efforts of scien- 
tists, researchers, engineers in the prewar days, each need 
of our arms has been met. 

Royal Garden Hose, and other U.S. Rubber products 
you chose years ago helped make possible “rubber arteries 
of war”. Your purchase helped put men to work. It helped 
erect special machines and Luildings to produce hose 
Under the impact of war, these men have developed new 
and revolutionary opportunities for service tomorrow... 
when our way of life changes again... changes for the better. 

Listen to “Science Looks Forward” —new series of talks by the 


great scientist« of America—on the Philharmonic-Symphony 
Program. CBS network, Sunday afternoon, 3:00 to 4:30 E.W.T, 


‘| UNITED STATES RUBBER COMPANY 


S 1230 Sixth Avenue, Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y.  ¢ Jn Canada: Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd. 
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U.S. Navy 
PAUL M. HERZOG 
... for the future, no conflicts? 


to hold take-home pay at present levels. 

This official line follows closely the pre- 
dictions on future WLB policy made in 
these columns from time to time. 


Mr. Herzog and NLRB. When Paul 
M. Herzog takes over as Chairman of the 
National Labor Relations Board, he will 
find employers much more willing to ac- 
cept collective bargaining as a means of 
settling disputes than the retiring Chair- 
man, Harry A. Millis, found them when he 
took office five years ago. 

When Dr. Millis became Chairman, most 
of the Board’s cases involved charges of 
unfair labor practices by employers. Dr 
Millis’s retirement finds 75 per cent of the 
Board’s cases concerned with determining 
what unions shall represent workers in 
collective bargaining. 

Dr. Millis and others believe, however, 
that problems connected with reconversion 
will bring a severe test for the practice of 
collective bargaining. 

The AFL is showing more immediate 
enthusiasm over Mr. Herzog’s appoint- 
ment than the CIO. AFL views the ap- 
pointment as ushering in an “era of de- 
creasing labor-representation controver- 
sies.”” Presumably, AFL is expecting the 
Board to give more consideration to peti- 
tions for representation by craft units than 
it has in the past. In supporting its pre- 
diction, the AFL asserts that Mr. Herzog, 
while a member of the New York Labor 
Relations Board, succeeded in avoiding 
conflicts between AFL and CIO unions. 


State regulation of unions. Federal 
courts, in two recent decisions, have clari- 
fied partially the question of how tar the 
States may go in regulating labor unions 
and the question of whether a worker can 
be denied a job for failure to join a union. 

A Florida State law and an amendment 


40 


to the Fiore.’ -onstitution are involved. 

The decistous are these: 

The Supreme Court holds in one de- 
cision that two sections of a Florida union- 
control law are inconsistent with the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Act. One section 
requires unions to register and the other 
prohibits any person from serving as a 
union official who has not been a U.S. 
citizen for more than 10 years, has been 
convicted of a felony, or is not of good 
moral character. 

In Florida, a three-judge federal court 
finds, in the other decision, that Fivrida’s 
“right to work” amendment does not vio- 
late any section of the Federal Constitu- 
tion and does not conflict with the Nation- 
al Labor Relations Act. The amendment 
provides that no persons shall be denied 
the right to work because of membership 
or nonmembership in a labor union. The 
amendment has the effect of ruling out 
closed shops. 

The Supreme Court, in an opinion writ 
ten by Associate Justice Frank Murphy, de. 
cides that the registration requirement in- 
terferes with the National Labor Relations 
.et because the union involved—the AFL 
plumbers—has been enjoined from fune- 
tioning as a labor union until the registra. 
tion requirement is met. 

In ruling out the section covering union 
officials, the Court also finds conflict with 
the Wagner Act, because, it says, Congress 
gave employes full freedom to pick their 
bargaining representatives, with no strings 
attached. 

Chief Justice Harlan F. Stone, in dis- 
senting on the registration opinion, holds 
that the Labor Relations Act does not 
preclude a State from requiring a union, 
or its officers or agents, to obtain licenses 
or to make reports or perform other duties 





—Acme 
JUSTICE MURPHY 
... killed Florida’s law 
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ON JUNE 15° SOMETHING 
HAPPENED IN RADIO 


Born during and matured by our nation’s 
greatest struggle, America’s youngest net- 
work has evolved a new concept of radio. 


N June 15th, the Blue Network 

became the American Broad- 
casting Company. To live up to this 
name is a big order, but we think 
our short history proves we are up 
to the task. 

During January of 1942, with the 
world at war, a group of experienced 
business and radio executives—men 
who had new ideas about the role 
of radio in a democracy—began to 
operate the Blue Network as an 
independent network. 

During the next three years, whole 
nations were engulfed and enslaved. 
Freedom of speech was denied mil- 
lions. During these three years, 
radio assumed mounting responsi- 
bilities to 130,000,000 American 
people—and this new network 
learned to take the momentous in 
its stride. 


Never did so many need 
to know so much 


Out of its tumultuous existence, 
the Blue Network formulated a new 
concept of public service in radio: a 
daring new version of ‘‘freedom on 
the air.”” We picked newsmen and 
commentators with experience and a 
sense of responsibility—and then 
let them express their own opinions. 
We review their scripts only for good 
taste and for competent news au- 


thority—not for censorship; because 
we believe that no man is wise 
enough to know what the public 
should, or should not, hear. We 
trust the American people. Experi- 
ence has proved that, given the 
facts, they will make sound de- 
cisions. 


Entertaining a Nation 


Radio serves a great function by 
bringing relaxation and entertain- 
ment into the homes of our people. 
We, therefore, have an obligation to 
bring to them good entertainment— 
the best possible. 

During the past season, listeners 
to this network have regularly heard 


Ethel Barrymore - Charlotte Green- 
wood « Guy Lombardo + Quiz Kids 
Lum ’n Abner - Walter Winchell 
Andrews Sisters - Drew Pearson 
Captain Midnight - Arlene Francis 
Alan Young + Earl Godwin 
William Bendix + Darts for Dough 
Jack Armstrong + Terry and the 
Pirates + Dick Tracy 


Also presented were such outstand- 
ing programs as the Metropolitan 
Opera, America’s Town Meeting, 
the March of Time, and the Boston 
Symphony. The first organized 
broadcast of the famous Herald- 


Tribune Forum, and conferences on 
international security organized by 
Sumner Welles and Orson Welles, 
were some of the special features. 
Regular programs were created by 
and for labor, management, the 
Army Air Force, and the Navy. 


A Young Network 
Comes of Age 


Growth came fast to this young- 
est of America’s networks. As a re- 
sult, the network that started in 
1942 with 116 stations now has 196 
stations coast to coast. Over 22,000,- 
000 homes in America can tune in to 
the programs that originate on this 
network, and if you add together 
the audiences of our various shows 
over a period of a week, the total is 
475 million people. People to whom 
radio listening is a vital part of their 
lives. This is the dimension of our 
opportunity and responsibility. 


A Pledge to Tomorrow 


The challenging years ahead will, 
we feel, bring new significance to our 
ideas which have already served the 
country. So we rededicate ourselves 
and all our facilities to the constant 
alerting of the minds of our people 

. . to finding and presenting new 
shows and stars of tomorrow. For 
only by giving America all the un- 
biased facts, and by giving them the 
best in the field of entertainment, 
can we continue to live up to the 
great responsibilities which are those 
of a radio network serving a great 
nation. 


American Broadcasting Company 





















Only from Ampco 
can you get all of 
these services and 
benefits: 


Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrosion. 


A series of engineered 
alloys — with physical 
properties to fit your 
application. 


Quality control to hold 
these properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing in one place all the 
commonly used metal- 
working processes. 


Engineering and pro- 
duction “know-how” to 
give you a practical 
manufacturing program, 


A nation-wide organi- 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you. 


A record of proved per- 
formance in hundreds 
of leading makes of 
equipment. 


A national reputation 
that makes Ampco Met- 
al parts a sales asset. 








ing, ~ 
Tien, tinbg.ott 


...one of 8 big reasons 
why you can depend on 


AMPCO METAL PARTS 


Quality control is one of the main features 
that set Ampco apart from ordinary sources 
of bronze—that assure you of an engineer- 
ed alloy unvarying in its properties today, 
next month, or a year from now. This uni- 
formity is important when performance of 
your equipment depends on material that 
always meets predetermined specifications. 
e Ampco’s laboratory control — a long- 
established feature of Ampco service — is 
carried out by the largest corps of techni- 
cians in the bronze alloy field. 


Ampco also offers you the production 
“know-how” to produce to a standard. 
¢ Utilize the exceptional properties of 
Ampco Metal in your post-war products 
—it pays! Send us your prints for helpful 
suggestions. Ask for bulletins. 


US-6 
A-8 


Ampco Metal, Inc. 

Milwaukee 4, Wis. | 
Ampco field Offices. 
in Principal Cities — 


Specialisis in en- 

















which do not “materially obstruct the ex- 
ercise of rights” conferred by the Wagner 
Act. 

In upholding the “right to work” amend- 
ment, the three-judge court found the 
amendment to be an appropriate exercise 
of the State’s police power. Among other 
things, the court said: 

“Labor and labor unions are affected 
with a public interest and are subject to 
the regulatory power of the States for any 
reasonable regulation not inconsistent” 
with the Federal Constitution and federal 
laws. Acknowledging that bargaining, or- 
ganizing and other union activities involve 
the rights of free speech, free press, free 
assembly and freedom of petition, the court 
said it also must be recognized that union 
activity is directed toward “economic ob- 





— Wright Aeronautical 
WOMEN AT WORK 
. . no appeal in dishwashing 


jectives which involve purely commercial 
activities and which may be regulated by 
the State upon any reasonable basis when 
not in conflict with superior law.” 

This decision is expected to be reviewed 
eventually by the Supreme Court, where it 
may be upset. 


Postwar jobs for women. Official 
surveys conducted in war production cen- 
ters make it clear that about three of every 
four women employed on war jobs are 
going to be in the market for jobs after 
Japan is defeated. Hundreds of thousands 
of the newcomers to the labor market will 
not be content to return to housework or 
a life of idleness. 

The situation is one that will create a 
serious problem for employers if the de- 
mand for workers slips back to prewar 
levels. War veterans in the job market 
for the first time will feel the competition 
from women. Other veterans, whose jobs 
have been taken by women, will be affected. 

Detroit offers a typical example of the 
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ats your L.Q. 
on Electronics? 


A. What is this rod-like 
affair? 


_] Roller shade —: Towel rack 
_| Effervescent tube 
_| Fluorescent lamp — Flute 





B. What is the range of this 
portable radio telephone— 
the famous’ Handy-Talkie’’? 


1-5 miles —. 50-100 miles 
_] 500-1000 miles 
LJ 2-4 city blocks 


C. What doesF.M. stand for? 


CL] Free Meal — Frequently 
Moderate _! Frequency 
Modulation _| Finer Make 


D. How many radio tubes 
are there in a single B-29 
bomber? 


378 (J 215 
Lj 520 Over 700 


E. What would you call this 
object? 
__. Steak tenderizer 
L)Warclub — Potato masher 
Li Cathode ray tube 














F. What do you think Elec- 
tronic Devices can be made 
-; to do? 


_| Count Decide : 


Remember 





Measure 


G. Why does a fluorescent 
lamp cast less shadow than 
an electric light bulb? 


It gives more light _! Its 
light is softer LJ It’s a bigger 
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source of light _! It makes 
light rebound 


H. What does Sylvania 
Electric make? 


L) Electric light bulbs 
L | Fluorescent lamps, fixtures 
and accessories Radio 
Cathode ray tubes 
__ Electronic devices 


tubes - 


TURN PAGE UPSIDE-DOWN FOR ANSWERS! 
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Makers of Fluorescent Lamps, Fixtures, Accessories; Electric Light Bulbs; Radio Tubes; Cathode Ray Tubes; Electronic Devices 














































BECAUSE THE JOURNAL 
SMASHED A PRECEDENT 
ARINE EDITOR SMASHED 


CHAMPAGNE! 


The Oregon Journal boasts the only 
marine editor in the United States 
who ever launched a ship . . . because 
The Journal’s marine editor is a 
“she” ! That launching was the climax 
to the story of how The Journal met 
and walloped a wartime problem by 
combining editorial imagination with 
old-fashioned gumption! 

It all began back in September, 
1943, after The Journal’s last quali- 
fied male marine editor left for the 
armed services. Here was the crowded, 
bustling Port of Portland including 
immense lend-lease activity, three 
major maritime shipyards and three 
important navy shipyards . . . all 

““g needing the uninterrupted attention 
¥ of a capable newspaper person. 
“In this teeming port, Russian 
women were “manning,” even skip- 
/pering, lend-lease ships . . . American 
women were making history, buildi:g 
/ ships, and only women were launching 
them! So Journal editors smashed a 
A, precedent, and put a woman 
on the marine beat. 

Tiny, vivacious Marine 
Editor Louise Aaron has 
more than vindicated The 
Journal’s selection. She has 
given the people of Portland 

consistently thorough cover- 
age of a complex wartime port. 
- Her beat has taken her over the 
ete ai city’s waterfront on foot and by 
automobile, aloft in giant whirley 
cranes; and over 320 miles of the 
Columbia River, from the Umatilla 
Rapids on the east to the Pacific 
Ocean at Astoria, Oregon. Wherever 
Portland’s marine news is. . Louise is. 


"a DURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


ooo [TH 


\ 





PEOPLE MAE A NEWSPAPER! 


It took a war to prove a woman 
could be a marine editor. But, 
Portlanders have always known that 
come petticoats or trousers, The 
Journal gets the news... first! The 
creative enterprise of the entire 
Journal staff from publisher to 
pressman has made The Journal 
Portland’s preferred newspaper. ... 
These loyal people with ideas, with 
vision, with ambition and abilit,/ are 
keeping it so! Little wonder that The 
Journal sets the pace in Portland! 


Member.... Metropolitan 
and Pacific Parade Groups 


National Representatives REYNOLDS - FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York, Chicogo, Detroit, San Francisco, Los Angeles 

















demands for postwar employment that can 
be expected among women throughout the 
country. A study by the Women’s Bureau 
shows the following: 

There were 402,000 women em- 
ployed in the Detroit area; 58,000 
intend to withdraw from the labor 
market; 19,000 will leave to work 
elsewhere; 27,000 expect to continue 
working until relatives are released 
from the service, after which they 
will retire from the labor market; 
283,000 in business and industry ex- 
pect to continue to work in the area; 
and 15,000 household workers plan 
to continue working. 

The Women’s Bureau _ estimate of 
around 312,000 women in the labor mar- 
ket after demobilization is completed is 


100,000 higher than the number of women ~ 


employed in the area in 1940. 


Plant seizures. The question of how 
far the Government may go in taking over 
private businesses under the War Labor 
Disputes Act has moved one step closer 
to final settlement. A U.S. court of ap- 
peals in Chicago upholds as legal the sei- 
zure of Montgomery Ward and Co. facili- 
ties for failure of the company to comply 
with orders of the War Labor Board. 

The final answer to this question, of 
course, rests with the Supreme Court, but, 
as matters now stand, the Government 
has authority from the appeals court to 
seize almost any tyne of business that is 
contributing remotely to war production. 

In holding the Ward seizure to be legal, 
the appeals court accepted the Attorney 
General’s interpretation of what consti- 
tutes “production” for the war effort as 
the word is used in the War Labor Dis- 
putes Act. The court decides that the word 
“production” as used in the law has a 
“broad and comprehensive meaning,” and 
that Ward’s recognized its close relation- 
ship to the war effort by thousands of ap- 


plications for priority help in conducting 7 


its mercantile business. 
The decision reverses a 
opinion that the seizure was illegal. 


lower court 


Shorter work week. Employers de- 
siring to shorten the work week during the 
summer season without reducing wages of 
employes can expect no difficulty in ob- 
taining approval of the War Labor Board. 

There now is a WLB precedent for ap- 


proval of such plans. The Board has au- | 


thorized banks in New York State 


close on Saturdays from June 30 through | 


Labor Day without a corresponding re- 


tog 


duction in take-home pay. Wage-stabiliza- 7 
tion policy apparently will not bar ap- 4 


proval of similar plans by other types of 
business. Some concerns are finding that, 


by temporarily cutting their work week to — 


five days, without loss of pay, they can 
check the loss of employes who otherwise 
might be attracted to higher-paying jobs 
in other fields. 
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Pre-flight test of a Chrysier-built Wright engine for the Boeing Superfortress in the Dodge Chicago plant 


Imagination puts science to 
work to make sure that B-29 
engines won’t fail their crews 
over Japan — or that your 

car won’t fail you on the road. 


When no known measuring 
devices could check the quality of 
B-29 engine gears, our scientists 
developed a way to make 
chemicals do the measuring! 


CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


YOU'LL ENJOY "THE MUSIC OF MORTON GOULD" THURSDAYS, CBS, 9:00 P.M., EWT 


_—_ 


Strange chemicals — invisible atoms 
— sounds you can’t hear — light you 
can’t see — science and imagination 
turn these curiosities to use at 
Chrysler Corporation, to improve 
products or reduce costs. 

Applied with imagination, our 
practical research in chemistry, 
physics or metallurgy pays off in 
better war materials — or more use- 
ful and serviceable cars and trucks. 
This inventive imagination leads 
us to many car improvements — the 
combination of Fluid Drive and 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER 
OS ee 


IMAGINATION AND SCIENCE 


HOW THEY BENEFIT YOU—IN WAR—IN PEACE 
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BUY MORE WAR BONDS! 


Floating Power, for example. that 
brings you such smooth perform- 
ance and economical maintenance. 

Such useful imagination is the 
directing force at Chrysler Corpo- 
ration. Its influence, like all our 
methods and experience, is applied 
to all our products. 

Today, our practical imagination 
is at work on guns, tanks, rockets, 
B-29 engines, other war products. 
In peace, it will again improve the 
comfort, service and performance 
of cars and trucks we make for you. 


Plymouth AIRTEMP 


Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration 


DeSoto Marine and Industrial Engines 
OILITE 
C H R YS LE R Powdered Metal Products 


CHRYSLER 
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THE ENGINES of high-flying planes “breathe” in rarefied | te 


atmosphere by means of the turbosupercharger which supplies 


new 
them with air. coul 
The turbosupercharger—a small, high-speed turbine-type air oi abs« 
compressor (see sketch below)—is driven by the energy in the func 
exhaust flames from the plane’s engines. - 
| 

wor 
howe 
how 


of flaming heat at terrific speed. with 
incli 


Driving turbines by gas flames has been a dream of engineers 
for many years. However, they had to wait for the metal parts 


that would remain hard and strong enough to withstand the wear 





Alloys that are strong even when-red hot and, at the same Hl 
° . . . 1e 
time, adequately resistant to corrosion and wear were developed a. 
: , ; a 
more than 20 years ago by HAYNES STELLITE COMPANY, a Unit é 
of UCC. All these years the ways to shape any but simple parts 
f th 1-] 7 ll 1 ’ j ly f THE TURBOSUPERCHARGER 
ot these “rec lard alloys have been too slow and costly for mass a 150-pound mechanical lung 
production. Now Haynes Stellite has perfected a new technique for airplanes, 
for making cast precision parts by the millions and this has made 
turbosuperchargers possible and practical. 
Gas turbines, jet-propelled planes and_ similar important 
JET-PROPULSION PLANE 


scientific developments are making swift strides now because this 
now in production, 


unit of UCC gives engineers mass production of precision parts 

that remain strong, hard and wear-resisting even when red hot. 
Vv 

Engineers, designers,and teachers are invited to send for booklet H -6 

“Tables of Physical, Mechanical and Chemical Properties— Products 

of Haynes Stellite Company.” There is no obligation. 


GAS TURBINE 
the simplest heat-engine 


ever developed. 


BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


UNION CARBIDE AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd Street [143 New York 17, N.Y. 


Principal Units in the United States and their Products 


ALLOYS AND METALS— Electro Metallurgical Company, Haynes Stellite Company, Kemet Laboratories Company, Ine., United States Vanadium Corporation 
CHEMICALS — Carbide and Carbon Chemicals Corporation PLASTICS — Bakelite Corporation ELECTRODES, CARBONS & BATTERIES — National Carbon Company, Ine. 
INDUSTRIAL GASES AND CARBIDE— The Linde Air Products Company, The Oxweld Railroad Service Company, The Prest-O-Lite Company, Ine. 


















Congress reluctance to 
meet President's request 
for expansion of program 







More than 1,000,000 workers are ex- 
pected to lose their war jobs in the next 
few months. Another 1,000,000 or more 
soldiers will join the ranks of job hunters 
at the same time. After the Japanese war, 
as many 25,000,000 may be 
forced to seek other types of work. 

This prospect does not necessarily add 
up to large-scale unemployment. But it 
definitely points to thousands of cases of 
individual hardship: to perhaps millions of 
claims for unemployment benefits, varying 
in duration from a week or two to several 
months, before displaced war workers find 
new jobs. For the first time in history, the 
country will have a financial cushion to 
absorb this shock. Unemployment reserve 
' funds of the States will aggregate $7,000,- 
000,000 by the end of this year. 

The fact that money is available to tide 
workers over the shift from war to peace, 
however, is not leading to agreement on 
how that money should be used. Congress, 
with a glance at the size of the reserves, is 
inclined to let well enough alone and leave 
the problem to the States. President Tru- 
man, fearing widespread even though tem- 
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Werner in Chicago Sun 
BREECHES BUOY 
One idea—uniform payments 
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Special keport 


( 


This article represents the result of an 


extensive research on a topic of out- 
standing importance in National Affairs.) 


PROBLEM OF AID FOR JOBLESS 


Uniform Benefits vs. Varying State Payments as Basis of Dispute 








Table shows the maximum unemploy- 
allowed by 
period for which benefits 
can be paid: the reserve fund for unem- 
ployment 


ment 


centage 


benetits 
the maximun 


of 


these funds. 


Marimum 
1 


State 
Ala 
Ariz. 
Ark. 
Calif. 
Colo. 
Conn. 
Del. 
D. of C. 
Fla. 
Ga. 
Idaho 
Ill. 

Ind. 
Iowa 
Kan. 
Ky. 

La. 
Maine 
Md. 
Mass. 
Mich.** 
Minn. 
Miss. 
Mo. 


Hawaii 


ee 
Renefit 


$15 


kly 


15 
15 
20 
15 
22 
18 
20 
15 
18 
18 
20 
20 
18 
16 
16 
18 
20 
20 


each 


cred 


Maxime 
Period 
No. of 
Weeks) 

20 
14 
14 
23 
16 
18 
22 
20 
16 
16 
17 
20 
20 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
26 
20 
20 
20 
14 
16 
16 
18 
20 
20 
26 
16 
26 
16 
20 
18 
20 
20 
20 
20 
16 
20 
16 
16 
23 
20 
16 
26 
21 
20 
20 
16 
20 


State. 


eacl 


and 
workers 


Percentage 

of Workers 

Who Could 
erve Get Maximum- 
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$ GI9IS 
17.350 
26.182 
654.377 
31.466 
160.738 
14.055 
41.934 
50.026 
71.971 
13.227 
480,963 
168.312 
56.063 
48.660 
80.267 
69.506 
32.988 
115.286 
205.539 
265.758 
78.590 
22.332 
145.033 
16.412 
24 023 
9 253 
20.276 
409 757 
$.907 
883.888 
95.518 
4.698 
438.495 
43.954 
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575.073 
65.988 
35 402 
6.036 
74.067 
142.957 
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11.384 
59.454 
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64.251 
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7.235 
16,556 
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115.9 
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67.8 
81.6 
84.9 
109.2 
86.3 
106.6 
90.6 
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74.9 
82.3 
68.7 
122.5 
83.5 
112.8 
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116.7 
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porary unemployment, wants to raise the 
level of benefits and pay all workers alike. 
The Social Security Board is pressing the 
States themselves to do what the Presi- 
dent wants Congress to do for them. 
These approaches to the problem are 
blowing new life into other issues about 
unemployment First is the 
question of whether the Federal Govern- 
ment should impose uniform’ standards 
on all States. This leads to the issue of 


te; 
ere 
insurance. 


* 


substituting a single national system for 
) 51 separate Then there is a 
dispute over merit ratings for employers. 
Finally, there is the matter of extending 
unemployment benefits to more workers. 
A national system instead of State 
systems has been rejected repeatedly by 
Congress, and there are no signs that Con- 
gress will change its attitude now. 
Uniform benefits were rejected a year 
ago, are still viewed without enthusiasm. 
Merit ratings for employers, which 
sometimes reduce their taxes, are not like- 
ly to be touched. 
Benefits for additional workers may be 
) approved if the situation becomes acute. 
That, in sum, is the present attitude 
of Congress. Whether or not this attitude 
will change depends upon the number of 
workers who will lose their jobs and can- 
not find new ones, and whether benefit 


systems. 
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QUICK-ATTACHABLE 
HOSE FITTINGS 


Because Weatherhead quick-attachable (Q-A) hose fittings 
can be easily installed as either original equipment or re- 
placement work, service-men and mechanics have stated 
overwhelming preference for them. They are available in 
two types for low pressure or for medium and medium- 
high pressure lines. Write or phone any Weatherhead 
branch office for our new Aviation Catalog. It’s free! 





Heo i : : 


CP Look Ahead with 
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Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND 8, OHIO 
Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles. 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 





SRANCH Offices: NEW YORK . PHILADELPHIA . DETROIT . CHICAGO . $T. LOUIS ° LOS ANGELES 


CHECK THESE 1) No special tools 3) They are re-usable 5] Can meet all pressure 
Q-A FITTING required on new assemblies requirements 


FEATURES:  @ Cuts installation Fully AN approved ©@ Adjustable to 
time in haif prevent seepage 














payments prove adequate until they do, 
The background is this: 

State reserves appear adequate to 
meet any situation that may develop in 
the next 18 months, if present benefit 
schedules are maintained. The table shows 
the size and condition of each State fund. 
Unemployment is not likely to exhaust 
any fund in the period immediately ahead. 

Benefits promised by States, as_ the 
table also shows, vary from a maximum of 
$15 a week for 14 weeks to $25 a week for 
26 weeks. Minimum benefits range from 
$2 a week in Alabama to $10 a week in 
California, Michigan and Oregon. Payments 
usually approximate half the weekly wage 
earned by a worker at his last job. 

Workers covered by unemployment 
insurance total 30,000,000 out of 43,000. 
000 nonfarm employes. They do not in- 
clude 3,000,000 federal workers (among 
them wage earners in Government ship- 
yards and arsenals), domestic servants, 
and many persons who work in plants that 
have fewer than eight employes. 

These are the basic facts about unem- 
ployment insurance that are giving Presi- 
dent Truman some alarm, and are causing 
almost no concern at all in Congress. The 
difference stems from conclusions drawn 
from those facts. 

President Truman doesn’t think bene- 
fits are adequate in many areas. He sug- 
gests uniform payments, with the maxi- 
mum at $25 a week. Tlie Social Security 
Board program calls for a minimum of $5 
a week and a uniform period of 26 weeks 
for the payment of benefits. Workers 
everywhere would receive a_ trifle more 
than half of what they earned while em- 
ployed, up to $25 a week. 

Only three States—Washington, Utah 
and Michigan—meet the maximum pay- 
ment standard. Only four States—Mary- 
land. New Jersey. New York and Wash- 
ington—will pay benefits for 26 weeks. 
Twenty-seven States pay a maximum of 
$18 a week or less. which the President 
says is not enough. 

The gap between the President’s stand- 
ards and the actual state of affairs does 
not excite Congress. Twenty-four States 
now pay from $20 to $28 a week, including 
dependency allowances. Thirty-one States 
pay benefits for 20 weeks or longer. And 
it is in these States that most workers are 
located and that most reconversion un- 
employment is expected to develop. Fur- 
thermore. 18 States have increased their 
benefits this year and 22 States have 
lengthened the period in which they can 
be paid. Four other States are considering 
similar action. 

This condition is the basic reason why 
Congress is not eager to make any 
changes in the present unemployment in- 
surance setup. Congressmen also hesitate 
to make any changes for fear of reopen- 
ing other questions. 

A naticna!l system, for example, is 
viewed in many quarters as a logical de- 
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says Walter Winchell 


Noted Columnist and Commentator 


his means many thousands of service men and war plant executives 

must continue to travel on urgent war matters. The country’s hotel- 

men have done a superb job of accommodating them despite the 

most trying conditions but they are limited unless you cooperate 

when you travel. Here’s how: make your hotel reservations well in 
advance, state clearly, if possible, the day and hour of your arrival 
and departure, ask only for accommodations you absolutely need, 

and cancel them promptly if your plans change. Above all, 
limit your stay only to the time required for your business. 
You'll be helping yourself as wellas your Uncle Sam. 
Published by the Hotel New Yorker, New York, to 


create a better understanding of the wartime 
problems of America’s hotels. 


Hotel NEW YORKER 


Member — American Hotel Association 
34th Street at Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Frank L. Andrews, President 2500 Rooms from $3.85 


Home of Protecto-Ray Bathrooms... they're ultra-violet rayed ! 
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velopment of the President’s proposal for 
uniform and higher benefits. Mr. Truman 
does not go this far. He merely would 
have Congress provide funds to States 
that cannot meet his uniform program, 
and the condition of State funds indicates 
that these instances would be few. 
However, a movement is afoot to pro- 
vide a national system of unemployment 
insurance. The new Social Security bill 
sponsored by Senators Wagner (Dem.), 
of New York, and Murray (Dem.), of 
Montana, and _ Representative Dingell 
(Dem.) , of Michigan, would establish one. 
The Social Security Board favors the 
change. So do many labor unions. 
Sponsors of a national system see an 
inconsistency in the fact that one State 
may exhaust its unemployment insurance 
fund while another State could have 
ample funds on hand. They argue that, 
since unemployment is a national prob- 











—Goldberg in New York Sun 


WILL THIS FILL THE GAP? 





lem, it should be nationally administered 
from a single pool of funds. 

States, on the other hand, regard their 
unemployment reserves as their own and 
many would object to taxing their em- 
ployers to relieve unemployment in an- 
other State. California’s reserve of $654,- 
377,000 for 2,200,000 workers is substan- 
tially stronger than Michigan’s reserve of 
$265,.758,000 for 1,600,000 workers. The 
modest $7,282,000 reserve for Wyoming’s 
40,000 insured workers is in a better posi- 
tion than the reserve of either of the large 
industrial States. 

Under a national system, however, Cal- 
ifornia’s reserve conceivably could be used 
to benefit Michigan’s jobless, while Wy- 
oming’s reserve could go to pay for both 
California’s and Michigan’s obligations. 

Merit ratings for employers are tied 
closely to the widespread support for sep- 
arate State funds. This is a system where- 
by an employer’s tax drops if he maintains 
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LIGHT landings for HEAVYweights! 


To help make safe landings, giant transport planes, such as the 
Constellation illustrated, are equipped with AEROLS (Cleve- 
land Pneumatic shock absorbing landing gear). By protecting 
plane, crew and cargo, AEROLS contribute substantially to 
aviation’s progress—as planes grow in size, weight and speed, 
AEROLS help solve their landing problems. ¢ Our major 
products, used in many industrial fields, are mentioned below. 
Whatever your needs, Cleveland Pneumatic engineers offer 
you the benefit of over 50 years manufacturing experience. 


THE CLEVELAND PNEUMATIC TOOL CO., Cleveland 5, Ohio 
Speed Final Victory! Buy MORE War Bonds 


CLEVELAND ROCK DRILLS 


CLE-AIR SHOCK ABSORBERS 


ELAND PNEUMATIC 


CLECO AIR TOOLS 
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INSURANCE 





On June 9, 1846, St. John’s, capital of New- sponsored by stock fire insurance companies— 
foundland,was —for the second time in 29 years— has effected great changes in urban construction 
completely destroyed by fire. Losses were estimated | standards, Asa result, we like to think that what 
at $5,000,000. Since then, of course, the National | happened to St. John’s in the long ago cannot, in 
Board of Fire Underwriters—-an organization | the normal course of events, happen here today! 
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ASTRONOMICAL — 1792, Kentucky —_ r —_ —" 
2—Sa.— 1885, Victor Hugo, French novelist, buried. 

CALCULATIONS 3—Sa. — Last Quarter, 8:15 A.M., E. S.T. 

EASTERN STANDARD TIME] 4—M. — 1942, death of the ex-Kaiser, Wilhelm IT. 

peng perenne 5—Tv.— 1918, Battle of the Aisne ended. 
sate SUNRISE ane SUNRISE| SUNSET 6—W. — 1944, D-Day 
1 | 5:00 | 6:56 | 4:48 | 7:08.| 7—Th.—632, Mahomet, Prophct of Islam, died. 

R o:08 os ate Sf 8—Fr. — 1869, birth of Frank Lloyd Wright, architect. 

16 | 4:58 | 7:02 | 4:45 | 7:15 9—Sa.—@ New Moon, 11:26 P.M., E. S.T. 

21 | 4:59 | 7:04 | 4:46 | 7:17] 10_Sy. — 1944, Yanks were 15 miles from Cherbourg. 
261 3:00 | 7:05 | 4:47 | 7:18 | 1)__M.— 1873, Lumbermen’s Insurance Co., 3rd oldest 
sung) Latitude +40° | Latitude +45° unit in Fire —,, Group, founded. 
ee eukae | wee | 12—Tu,— 1676, Hadley Mass., attacked by Indians. 

& | 4332 | 7:26 | 41s | 7:43 | 13—W. — 1933, Congress passed NIRA. 
if 88 | 2 | 28 | 238 | arn rg Be : 
21 | 4:31 | 7:32 | 4:13 | 7:50} 15—Fr, —1215, Magna Charta signed—Runnymede. 
26 | 4:82 | 7:33 | 4:14 | 751] 16 5. Review property insurance twice a year— 
sunr| Latitude +30° | Latitude +40° and you'll never have a to fear! 
MOON- MooN- Moon- moon- i9=Se = :) First Quarter, 9:05 A.M. ° E.Sed 
1 /11:51 | 9:53 |..... | 9:31 FATHER’S DAY 
Bree ee | 1a:d9 (14:69 | 18—M. — 1876, $15,000,000 foss, Quebec holocaust. 
7 | 3:03 | 4:21 | 2:52 | 4:36 | 19—Ty.— 1819, Maine separated from Massachusetts. 
+ ed ee = Ser 20—W. — 1789, French Revolution began. 
1S | S:i7 [20:25 | 7:53 202407 21—Th.— 1943, Detroit race riots—34 killed. 
17 |12.04 12:15 111.57 (12.23 | 22—Fr. —1941, Germany invaded Russia—one of the first 
19 1 4 1 4 . on i and worst of Hitler’s great mistakes! 
23 | 5:27 | 3:26 | 5:50 | 3:06 | 23—Sa. — Today, property insurance rates are 40% below 
25 3:20 = 4 en ia ao lowest they have ever been! 
29 |10:32 | 8:49 |10:48 | 8:30 ¥.— Midsummer Day 
25—M. — =@ Full Moon, 10:08 A. M., E. S.T. 
itn as. | 26 ~T8.— 1788, Virginia ratified U. S. Constitution. 
sr tne metsane G  gesite. | 27—W. — 1776, San Francisco founded. 
eset ek ee en | oe St. Vie Dy 
of the standard meridian, or increase the | 29—Fr. — 1852, death of Henry Clay. 
time foot the standard meridan. | 30—Sa. —end of the Seventh War Loan Drive. 
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OBSERVATION for June: Unless you’ve added enough property insurance to offset the 
approximately 31% increase in construction costs of the last 
five years, your coverage is probably far from adequate now. 


MORAL for June: Find out just where you stand protections wise—see your 
Agent or Broker today ! 
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steady employment. Wisconsin started the 
merit-rating system in 1938, when Social 
Security was first established. Since that 
time all but Alaska and five States— 
Mississippi, Montana, New York, Utah 
and Washington—have followed suit. 

The spread of merit ratings has occurred 
since 1940, when business conditions be- 
gan to improve and unemployment started 
to decline. Operation of these systems re- 
sulted in a reduction of employment taxes 
on employers. The Social Security Law 
imposes a 3 per cent tax on employers for 
unemployment insurance, to be paid into 
State funds, but merit ratings have reduced 
that levy to an average of 2 per cent. 

In the period ahead, however, merit 
ratings may not prove so popular with 
employers. Many plants, particularly war 
contractors, will begin to lay off workers. 
In consequence, their tax will increase as 
the workers they lay off apply for unem- 
ployment benefits. 

Senator Wagner, in sponsoring a revised 
Social Security system, now comes forth 
with the proposition that unemployment 
insurance can be financed with a 2 per 
cent pay-roll tax. He assumes that, with 
a reasonably high level of postwar em- 
ployment, plus the reserves already 
amassed, the yield from a 2 per cent levy 
will be sufficient to care for workers tem- 
porarily idle between jobs—the so-called 
“frictionally unemployed.” 

A national system of unemployment in- 
surance at a 2 per cent rate thus may 
prove more attractive to employers than 
State systems where tax rates may be in- 
creasing. 

Reduced benefit payments also may 
result from merit-rating systems. That is 
the principal objection to them by social 
security specialists.. This arises from the 
fact that benefits in most merit-rating 
systems are charged to single employers. 
The employer, to save taxes, thus is en- 
couraged to dispute the eligibility of work- 
ers for benefits. 

Furthermore, in many States a worker 
may voluntarily quit one employer, with 
whom he has built up unemployment in- 
surance credits, and be laid off by a second 
employer before he had worked long 
enough to establish sufficient wage credits. 
In this event, the worker may not be en- 
titled to any unemployment benefits at all. 
The first employer would object to being 
charged for another employer’s layoff, and 
the second employer would not owe the 
discharged worker anything. 

These differences over the merits and de- 
merits of the present unemployment in- 
surance system are likely to be sharpened 
when unemployment again becomes an im- 
portant factor. In the months immediately 
ahead, however, they are likely to be ta- 
bled while Congress watches developments. 
The $7,000,000,000 reserve, even though it 
is unevenly distributed among the States, 
promises to care for a large number of 
jobless without undue strain. 
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As though “the blood, sweat and tears” 

were not enough, our fighting men 
are also buying bonds and holding 
them — because they’re soldiers — 
and soldiers never quit until the 
fight is over. 


Can we face ourselvesif we, now 
—when the need is greatest— 
fail to “dig in and hold on”? 


Buy More Bonds During the 
*th War Loan Bond Drive! 
Hold Your Bonds. 


e Company, Inc, 
h enationl Ni cke 
iA 


New York 5, N.Y. 


International Nickel— miners, smelters and 
refiners of Nickel and the Platinum metals... 
the producers of INCO Nickel alloys, includ- 
ing MONEL and INCONEL. % 

















W,.. the fellow on the hospital 


ship thinking about? 


Home! Trying to remember how it 
feels to be cutting the grass, having 
waffles on Sunday morning, holding 
his wife’s coat for her. Wondering 
what little Bill looks like now, three 
inches taller and big enough for a 
tricycle. 


There are millions of this fellow 
coming back after the war. All their 
dreams and all their spending will 
be for their families—their homes. 


And since Better Homes & Gardens 
is built around families in homes, 
there’s no place like it to sell every- 
thing that goes into homes. 


fa 
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ABOUT PENSION-PLAN RULES 


The prucedure for getting Treasury ap- 
proval of employes’ pension and _profit- 
sharing plans is being standardized. Rules 
and regulations are being clarified. New 
guides are being issued. This is of im- 
portance to employers, as they have been 
showing an increasing interest in_ this 
type of added compensation for their 
employes. 

The latest development is a bulletin just 
published by the Treasury to guide those 
who are thinking of setting up pension or 
annuity plans. This bulletin outlines for 
employers just what tax deductions they 
can expect for their contributions to such 
programs. Heretofore, there has been much 
confusion on this point. 

Processing of plans also is being speeded 
up. This is now handled by field offices of 
the Bureau of Internal Revente, which 
scrutinizes proposed programs. If a plan 
is simple enough, it sometimes can get 
passed by the BIR within a few weeks. 
As a result of this speed-up, there are only 
a few hundred proposals awaiting action 
by the Treasury. There now are nearly 
8,000 pension and profit-sharing plans in 
operation, where there were only several 
hundred before the war. 


Tax laws, which offer a special incentive 
to employers to establish these added- 
compensation programs for employes, are 
a factor behind the rush to get plans ap- 
proved. Because of deductions allowed 
for employers’ contributions, money is paid 
into pension and profit-sharing funds that 
otherwise would go into excess-profit and 
income taxes. 


Recently, there has been a decided trend 
toward profit-sharing plans, rather than 
pension retirement programs. Many em- 
ployvers prefer a system where their con- 
tributions are directly related to their 
profits, with less obligation on them 
in bad business years. Some programs, 
however, combine more than one type 
of benefits. They might, for example, 
involve retirement pensions, profit shar- 
ing, and death payments to families of 
employes who die. 


Now, as to the Treasury’s new bulletin: 


This bulletin deals in detail with tax de- 
ductions that an employer can claim for 
contributions to pension or annuity plans. 
It outlines methods by which employers 
can calculate the cost of pension plans, 
and factors and standards to be considered. 
It is of a highly technical nature, and is 
designed to serve as an actuarial guide for 
those who are considering pension pro- 
grams. 
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This publication bears the title: “Bulletin 
on Section 23 (p) (1) (A) and (B) of 
the Internal Revenue Code.” Copies can 
be obtained from all offices of the BIR. 
The bulletin does not have the effect of an 
official Treasury ruling, but it sets forth 
the trend of official opinion on this subject. 


Next, as to the present attitude of the 
Treasury toward proposed plans. 
What objections does the BIR raise in 
turning down plans? 


The chief objection being raised is that 
certain proposed programs would operate 
in favor of a company’s officers, stock- 
holders, supervisors or higher-paid em- 
ployes. This is strictly forbidden by the 
Revenue Act of 1942 and by subsequent 
regulations. This does not mean that these 
groups, as employes, cannot receive a sub- 
stantial share of benefits under plans. But 
there must not be any outright discrimina- 
tion in their favor in proportion to what 
others receive as beneficiaries of a plan. 


Similarly, plans are considered discrimina- 
tory if they are restricted to certain fa- 
vored groups. This does not mean that all 
or even most employes must be covered. 
About half of the plans approved restrict 
eligibility to those whose pay is above a 
specific amount—sometimes $3,000 a year. 
which is the top amount of compensation 
covered by Social Security benefits—or 
provide for a higher benefit rate for those 
whose pay is above this specific amount. 
But the benefits which these higher-paid 
employes receive must be proportionate 
to the Social Security benefits received by 
other employes. ; 


Another point that the Treasury often ob- 
jects to in proposed plans: 


Many plans are turned down because they 
do not provide sufficient safeguards that 
funds in a pension trust would not revert 
to an employer in case the plan is termi- 
nated. Such reversion is ruled out by the 
regulations. Funds in a trust are supposed 
to be used for the benefit of employes if 
a plan is discontinued. 


Theoretically, a plan is supposed to be 
more or less permanent before getting ap- 
proval of the BIR. But there is no reason 
why an employer cannot discontinue or 
alter his pension or profit-sharing plan if 
business conditions make this necessary. 
If a program is terminated a few years 
after it is adopted, however, the Treasury 
will take the view that it was not a bona 
fide plan unless insolvency or other busi- 
ness necessity was the reason for aban- 
donment. 
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On file for every roll of 


Kodak Film... 


its individual “technical history © 


PEDIGREE for an inexpensive roll of 
film may seem “too much.” But 
Kodak Film is in a class by itself. It 
may become the record—for life—of 
someone very near and dear... 

Or, in an aerial photograph, it may be 
the main means of spotting a hidden 
enemy gun, and save lives ... Such re- 
sponsibility can’t be measured by price. 

Every individual roll of Kodak Film 
is fully documented — comes to you with 
a “pedigree” as authentic, and carefully 
preserved, as that of any prize winner in 
the show ring. 

This begins with the making of a 
“master roll” of film base, and covers 
all coating and other operations, and 
control tests—including all who work 
on your roll of film at every stage. 


“CopE”—A pattern of pin-point per- 
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shows, wini 


forations —at the end of the roll, bevond 
the picture area—is the key that un- 
locks the records. 

Until the film has been developed, 
and the perforations cut off and de- 
stroyed, Kodak experts can “read” the 
code, and trace that roll back through 
its technical history in their files. 

The research and quality control rep- 
resented by this “pedigree” are working 
for you when you press the button of 
your camera, exposing Kodak Film. 


EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


REMEMBER ATTU? How, 8 years ago, 
fought savagely to hold this strategic springboard 
to their bases on Kamchatka?. 

waded through freezing muck, snow, 
stormed the ridges — blasted 
rock and shelter? A stern example to us at home. 
BUY—AND HOLD— MORE WAR BONDS. 


the Japs 


. How our boys 
water— 





the enemy from every 


Serving human progress 











One of scores of critical tests of each 
raster roll of Kodak Film is the exam- 
with a micro- 


ination of cross sections — 
scope adjustable to 1/100,000 of an inch 
P 


—to check the thickness of each coat- 


ing, and other essential characteristics. 


through photography 











Which one is the freight locomotive ? 


ie ARE! And you may be sur- 
prised to learn that both are pas- 
senger locomotives, too. They’re actu- 


ally interchangeable. 


This is important to the railroads be- 
cause, until recently, freight and pas- 
senger locomotives were built differ- 
ently—one primarily for hauling 
power, the other mainly for speed. 


Today, however, out of American 
Locomotive’s hundred years’ experi- 
ence have come locomotives that are 
truly multipurpose. Like the “Niagara” 
locomotives shown above, latest result 
of close co-operation between The 
New York Central and American Lo- 


comotive designers, these locomotives 
can haul fast freights one day and crack 
passenger trains the next. Moreover, 
they may be steam or diesel-electric or 
any modification of either type. It 
doesn’t matter whether they are pow- 
ered by coal or oil—the important thing 
is economy of performance. 


This development helps reduce the 
number of locomotives a railroad must 
buy and maintain to do its job. And 
that’s important to you. For it is out cf 
savings that a railroad gets the money 


to make improvements in service. 


This is just one of many develop- 
ments that will contribute to finer post- 


war railroad service. And it is sig- 
nificant that it comes from the Com- 
pany that built the world’s largest 
steam locomotive, gave America its 
first diesel-electric locomotive, and has 
supplied an important share of the lo- 


comotives now being used for war pur- 


poses by the United Nations. 





THE MARK OF MODERN LOCOMOTION 
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RIVALRY FOR HEMISPHERE TRADE: 
SWEDEN’S HEAD START IN RACE 


American foreign traders are becoming 
4 yorried about reports of export deals 
| being made with Latin America by Great 
Britain, Sweden and other countries. The 
British Board of Trade has announced 
that, in the next 12 months, 100,000 au- 
tomobiles will be exported. Sweden is allo- 
cating large amounts of newsprint, trucks, 
tractors and machinery to exports. Spain, 
Portugal and Switzerland likew:se are 
tressing their readiness to sell abroad. 
Advices from London indicate, how- 
eer, that only occasional orders are in- 
volved, that there is no _ large-scale 
‘sumption of exports. British planning 
‘for exports is held up by next month’s 
‘dections, by partial reconversion and pro- 
‘duction for the war against Japan. 
In this country, uncertainty over ac- 
‘tion that Congress will take on a foreign 
‘trade policy hampers export planning. Be- 
' cause of this, Britain and the U.S. largely 


¢ . o.6 e . 
Sue in the same position of lacking pro- 
j duction facilities, trading policy and ship- 


ping to fill large foreign demands for 
sods. Other countries, therefore, are en- 
ying a temporary advantage in the 
Latin-American market. 

In the case of Sweden. Except for 
i losing some ships, Sweden suffered little 
ifrom the war. She has met her shipping 
ilosses and lack of imports by building 
newer vessels and plants to produce many 
‘kinds of goods that formerly were im- 
jported. As a result, Sweden now can export 
‘typewriters, radios, sewing machines, elec- 
trical equipment, Diesel engines and other 
equipment needed in Latin America. 

Swedish firms are out to build up ex- 
port markets in these lines while they 
hold their present advantageous position. 
| Advertisements appearing in the South 
}American press offer immediate shipment. 
| But Swedish production is limited in com- 
|parison with that of Britain and_ this 
country. In the long run, Sweden is not 
expected to be able to compete with U.S. 
mass production in leading export lines. 
Other countries are in a less favorable 
position than Sweden. Spain and Portugal 
are principally raw-material-producing 
countries. Switzerland must await more 
shipping and reconstruction of transporta- 
tion to resume normal exports to over- 
seas areas. Therefore, American exporters 
are expected to lose but little as a result 
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of their present inability to sell to Latin 
America as much as they would like. And, 
until conditions become more nearly nor- 
mal, many U.S. manufacturers are keeping 
their share of the foreign market by buy- 
ing into Latin-American firms or by setting 
up in co-operation with foreign interests 
new plants throughout the Hemisphere. 


Central American union. There is 
nothing new in the attempt by Guatemala 
and El Salvador to establish a Central 
American Federation. 

The United Provinces of Central Amer- 
ica, composed of Guatemala, El Salvador, 
Honduras, Nicaragua and Costa Rica, was 
formed in 1823 following liberation from 
Spain. This union broke up in 1838 be- 
cause of revolutions and mutual jealousies. 

Nicaragua, El] Salvador and Honduras 
formed a temporary union in 1895. This 
union ended the following year with the 
overthrow of E] Salvador’s Government. 
A Federation of Central America was 
formed in 1921 by Guatemala, Honduras 
and E] Salvador. Revolution in Guatemala 
broke up this Federation in 1922. 

Present attempts by Guatemala and 
EI Salvador to form a union are hoped to 
be the forerunner of an eventual five-na- 
tion confederation in Central America. 
The problems involved are many, includ- 
ing domestic and foreign policy, legis- 
latures and currency. Also, there are re- 
peated uprisings against the governments 
of both countries. In the past, such up- 
risings normally have been the principal 
difficulty in maintaining a permanent 
union. 

At present, nevertheless, the possibility 
of success is greater than in the past. Bet- 
ter transportation, need for an over-all 
policy of industrial development and the 
growing interdependence of nations are 
counted on to facilitate an eventual Cen- 
tral American union. 

U.S. attitude toward such a union also 
is an important factor. Washington offi- 
cials indicate that this country opposes 
granting of privileges that are not ex- 
tended to the U.S. But the expanding of 
trade with a single federation is easier 
than with five separate countries. Any ac- 
tion taken for the eventual benefit of all 
the Americas, therefore, is expected to 
meet with U.S. approval. 
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MORE THAN DOUBLE 
~ PUMP LIFE 


Building sustained efficiency into the me- 
chanical structure of a pump was a prob- 
lem solved by Peerless engineers. 

Peerless engineering is precision engineer- 
ing that permits closer tolerances which 
eliminate the customary vibration to an un- 
usual degree. Thus, wear and tear are re- 
duced; repair bills consequently are the 
lowest known. 

The most vital parts of a Peerless Pump 
are doubly protected .. . by a Double Seal 
and Double Bearings . plus rugged 
construction that more than double 
the productive life of the pump. 
“Torture-chamber’ tests in the Peerless 
hydro-mechanical laboratory disclose that 
the Peerless-featured, fully-enclosed im- 
pellers are little affected by sand-cutting 
and cavitation. 

Capacities—10 te 220,000 gallons per minute 

Peerless Distributors and Direct Faciory 

Representatives are located in every State. 








PEERLESS 
PUMPS 


PEERLESS PUMP 
DIVISION 
Food Machinery Corporation 





TURBINE 
HI-LIFT 
HYDRO-FOIL 









301 West Avenue 26, Los Angeles 31, California 
1250 Camden Avenue 5.., Canton 6, Ohio 
Other Foctories: San Jose £. =resno 16, California 
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RISK SHARING BY GOVERNMENT 


Help Private Business Can Expect in Financing Foreign Investment 


Administration's plans for 
earmarking $8,425,000,000 
as contribution to ventures 


Private businessmen can expect wide 
Government participation in almost all 
postwar foreign loans. The policy that the 
Administration intends to follow is taking 
definite shape in the drive for a World 
Monetary Fund, a World Bank and an en- 
larged Export-Import Bank. 

Behind this policy is the official belief 
that few areas in the postwar world can 
offer attractive risks to private venture. 
Coupled with this opinion is the belief 
that risks must be taken to put the world 
back on its feet, and that the dollar can 
be used to promote world peace. 

Russia, for example, is in the market 
for huge postwar loans. The Soviet Gov- 

‘ernment also wants long terms and low 
interest rates. Signs increase that the U.S. 
Government is willing to advance some 
loans as the price for a Russian political 
policy of peaceful co-operation. 

Continental Europe is full of bankrupt 
countries like Czechoslovakia, Poland and 
the Balkans, to say nothing of Italy and 
Germany. Even France appears as a poor 


credit risk, and Great Britain admittedly, 


cannot recover without a major financial 
operation. Other areas are in a similar 
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° —Duffy in Baltimore Sun 
SPARE THAT TREE 
An ax may be applied... 
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plight. Latin-American countries in gen- 
eral have poor financial records, and China 
is a long bet. 

Risk sharing is the keystone of Admin- 
istration financial policy. The Export-Im- 
port Bank proposes to share risks with pri- 
vate U.S. banks on direct dollar loans. 
The International Bank for Reconstruc- 
tion and Development is designed to 
spread risks over all member countries 
and their own private financiers, and the 
International Monetary Fund is planned as 
a joint currency pool for short-term credits. 

The “kitty” that the Administration 
now is building calls for $8,425,000,000, 
to be divided as follows: $2,750,000,000 to 
the Fund; $635,000,000 cash to the Bank 
and a pledge of another $2,540,000,000, 
and $2,500,000,000 for the Export-Import 
Bank. This is viewed only as a starter. 
Many officials also expect large reconstruc- 
tion loans to be floated separately for 
Russia, Great Britain and others. 

It adds up to a new program of “dollar 
diplomacy,” with the Government keeping 
a relatively firm hold on the dollars. 


Bretton Woods agreements calling 
for a Bank and a Fund are running into 
the silver bloc in the Senate. Senator 
Murdock (Dem.), of Utah, a member of 
this bloc, wrung the admission from As- 
sistant Secretary of State Dean Acheson 
that the world gold supply might prove 
inadequate as a postwar money base. The 
Utah Senator seized this opportunity to 
suggest that silver be used on a fixed 
parity with gold. 

Senator Murdock served notice that he 
will propose an amendment to the agree- 
ments, to give silver a monetary place in 
the postwar world. To support his posi- 
tion, he has a recommendation from the 
Bretton Woods Conference that further 
study be given to silver as a monetary 
metal. Present indications are that the 
silver bloc will be defeated in the Senate, 
although its influence in the Senate Bank- 
ing Committee is strong. 


Inflation: control is getting more and 
more attention in Government circles. 
Officials are worried over the prospects of 
a speculative boom in farm land, city real 
estate, securities. They would like to nip 
a boom before it gets under way, but are 
baffled on how to proceed. 

Higher capital gains taxes get no 
support in Congress. Neither does the pro- 


posal to lengthen the term for capital gains 
from six months to 18 months. Then there 
is a question whether this would do any 
good. For example, tighter capital gains 
taxes might reduce the volume of securi- 
ties for sale, thereby pushing the remain- 
ing securities to still higher levels. That’s 
the effect New York Stock Exchange offi- 
cials say they fear. 

Tighter credit controls also are of 
doubtful value. A Federal Reserve Board 
order requiring repayment of home mod- 
ernization loans below $1,500 within 18 
months may retard postwar building ac- 
tivity. Hundred per cent margin require- 
ments for security purchases would have 
little immediate effect. Most sales are for 
cash. Higher down-payment requirements 
for farms and city homes run into the same 
obstacles. Down payments for farms now 
average 39 per cent of sales prices, which 
is close to the 50 per cent requirement 
that has been proposed. 

Nevertheless, Office of Economic Sta- 
bilization remains concerned and plans to 
submit a control program to the White 
House. Basic idea is to apply controls now, 
even if they can’t have much immediate 
effect, so as to stop a boom from de- 
veloping. 


Taxes on co-operatives provide an- 
other hot issue soon to be laid before con- 
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YOUR FOREIGN TRADE TOMORROW 














The “shape of things to come” in the western 
world now begins to take form. In one field, 
that of foreign trade, it is advisable to look at 
the future situation in the light of what is 
already known. 

For example, pre-war data regarding busi- 
ness firms in European countries must be re- 
vised and brought up to date; new credit in- 
formation must be gathered and other vital 
facts correlated, taking into account drasti- 
cally changed conditions. | 

In anticipation of such a need, the Chase 


:| Cella for Planning 


National Bank has maintained its many con- 
tacts in Allied and other friendly nations. As 
always, the intimate knowledge of actual trade 
conditions as they ex/st and change constitutes 
an inestimable aid to those companies and 
individuals interested in export and import. 

Discussions now between forward-looking 
business executives and officers of the Chase 
should expedite development of future foreign 
trade. Conferences are available to those en- 
gaged in or planning to enter this important, 
field of commerce. 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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PRODUCER AND DIRECTOR OF 


“BELLS OF ST. MARY'S” 
AN RKO RELEASE 





“HOW TO MAKE 


Finer Home Movies 


by Leo McCarey, Famous Hollywood Producer and Director 


- E’VE learned in the studios that it takes fine equipment to 
make fine movies. In personal movies as in professional 
movies, the pictures can be no better than the camera. 


“Ever since the industry began we’ve looked to Bell & Howell 
for fine studio equipment. And we find the same perfection in B&H 
Filmo Cameras for personal movie making.” 


Filmos are so easy to use that even beginners get superior results, 
right from the first. Just sight, press a button, and what you see, you get 
—in full, natural color or in sparkling black-and-white. 






PRECISION-MADE 





There’s a Filmo Camera 
Exactly Suited to You 


Shown here is the im- 
wip proved Filmo “Sport- 
> an 8mm. all- 
_ purpose home movie 
‘, camera.Mr.McCarey’s 
~ 4 camera isa Filmo Auto ET ft eee Soe es eee ee 
Load, which uses pre- 
loaded 16mm. film <0; | aoe a a es 


TAKE THIS FIRST STEP NOW. Send the coupon today for 
information on Filmos to be available when our war 
production permits. Bell & Howell Company, Chicago; 
New York; Hollywood; Washington, D. C.; London. 





BELL & HOWELL COMPANY 
7164 McCormick Road, Chicago 45 
Please send information about 
Filmo Movie Cameras and Filmo- 
sound and Silent Projectors. 


Name..... 





USN 6-22-45 











OPTI-ONICS—products combining the sciences of 


OPTics @ electrONics @ mechaniCS 


SINCE 1907 THE LARGEST MANUFACTURER OF PRECISION EQUIPMENT FOR 


MOTION PICTURE STUDIOS OF HOLLYWOOD AND THE WORLD 





gressional tax committees. Experts haye 
examined last year’s returns from tax. 
exempt corporations and are ready to re- 
port. They are said to have found a num- 
ber of rich sources of revenue now outside 
the reach of the Treasury. 

The hitch is to find a way of reaching 
co-operatives formed just to evade taxes 
without taxing bona fide co-operatives, 
The farm bloc is considered to be power- 
ful enough to stop any broad program to 
tax co-operatives, and farm groups are 
preparing a defense. They have retained 
Randolph Paul, former Treasury tax coun- 
sel. There are additional reports that some 
business corporations are considering re- 
organizing as co-operatives or charitable 
institutions to get the tax advantage. 

The issue is generating so much heat 
that the experts’ report may be tabled. 


Public corporations also are becom- 
ing the target of revenue hunters. The 
Ohic Supreme Court has just encouraged 
the hunters by holding that Cleveland’s 
transit system is subject to real and per- 
sonal property taxes, even though it is 
municipally owned and operated. The 
court decided that, as an operator of a 
transit system, Cleveland was a proprietor. 
not a government. 

As far as Ohio is concerned, this policy 
could apply to any number of municipally 
owned utilities. If followed elsewhere, the 
decision may remove the tax advantag 
now enjoyed by publicly owned water sys 
tems, power systems and gas systems 
Privately owned utilities long have com- 
plained about this tax-free competition. 
just as some private businesses are com. 
plaining about competition from co-opera 
tives. 


Bonus bonds issued to veterans of the 
first World War after the bonus fight in 
1936 now are off the Government’s books. 
The Treasury reported $217,000,000 wort! 
of bonds were outstanding when they ma 
tured. The original issue was for $1,848, 
000,000. At the time of the issue, a con 
troversy flared in Congress over increasin: 
the national debt; President Roosevelt ve- 
toed the measure, to have his veto over 
ridden. 

Now Congress faces another—and prob- 
ably larger—bonus problem. The “GI Bill 
of Rights” tacitly promised veterans ol 
this war a bonus when Congress adopted 
the law that provides veterans’ loans for 
businesses, farms and homes, and _allow- 
ances for continued education. This time, 
however, the bonus issue is expected to 
be solved without so much coiitroversy. 

After the last war, veterans were given 
adjusted service compensation certificates, 
which amounted to 20-year endowment ii- 
surance policies. Pressure began almost 
immediately to cash the certificates earlier, 
and they were made payable by the 1936 
bond issue. The outlook now is that a more 
flexible bonus system is to be adopted. 
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Saturday Afiernoon 
at Sportsman’ Tork 


painted by 
EDWARD LANING 


Full-color reprints of this oil 
: painting, without advertising and 
suitable for framing, will be sent 
if requested on or before Septem- 
ber 30, 1945. Write United States 
Brewers Foundation, 21 E. 40th 
St., New York 16, N. Y. 


Copyright, 1945, by 
United States Brewers Foundation 
























One of a series of typical American scenes and customs painted by America’s foremost artists 


y tenth-inning frenzy of a big-league baseball crowd 
... the soft clink of horseshoes around a barnyard stake... 
the chatter of a family picnic on a sun-bright beach—yes, 
all these are America, the land we love, the land that today 
we fight for. 


In this America of tolerance and good humor, of neigh- 
borliness and pleasant living, perhaps no beverage more 
fittingly belongs than wholesome beer. And the right to 
enjoy this beverage of moderation . . . this, too, is part of 


our own American heritage of personal freedom. 


AMERICA’S BEVERAGE OF MODERATION 
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These 
scientists 
are working 
for you 


A G-E SCIENTIST, winner of the 
Nobel prize, studies oil films in a 
pan of water. And out of this research 
comes a clue to make glass invisible, 
to make metals stronger, to create 
a fog by machine. 

Engineers working with certain 
kinds of radio waves run a tempera- 
ture. A G-E fever machine utilizes 
this principle, so doctors can treat 
patients with artificially created 
fevers. 

This page of pictures isn’t one- 
hundredth part of what is going on 
at General Electric. But you will see 
a few ways in which life can be made 
easier, healthier, and happier. And 
that’s what we are trying to do. 
General Electric Company, Schenec- 
tady, New York. 


You can actually see it grow. New G-E foam plastic grows like magic 
at the rate of an inch a second from a liquid resembling molasses, 


* 


Hear the G-E radio programs: The G-E All-girl 
Orchestra, Sunday 10 p. m. EWT, NBC—The 
World Today news, Monday through Friday 
6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS—The G-E House Party, 
Monday through Friday 4:00 p. m. EWT, CBS. 


FOR VICTORY—BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Worst weather in the world is found atop 
Mt. Washington, N.H., where ice feathers 
like these sometimes grow three feet in a single 
night, and where G-E scientists are conducting 
cold weather research for the Air Forces. 





Ever see pure vitamins? These three pinches 
of vitamin crystals in the hand of a G-E 
scientist are enough carotene, vitamin C, and 
thiamin to supply the average man for one 
day. Research at G-E Consumers Institute 
helps improve diet, make food taste better. 





When it stops growing, it’s ready for use. Lighter for its size than 
a loaf of bread, it promises to have many uses after the war. 






General Electric devicesare helping the Signal 
Corps, the Weather Bureau, and the Air 
Forces predict the weather all over the world. 
Accurate weather prediction aids troop move- 
ments, saves crops, protects you. 





Electrons took this photo. This picture of gold, 
made by shooting electrons through a gold 
sheet less than one-millionth of an inch thick, 
was made in the G-E Research Laboratory, 
where scientists are studying metals to 
make new stronger combinations. 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 
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Plus and Minus 
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24th and N Streets, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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There are these first telltale signs of a turn in the war boom..... 
Industry's production rate is turning down in June; is to move off about 














10 per cent by fourth quarter, 1945. War industry will drop off nearly 25 per 
cent; civilian industry will rise about 15 per cent to make up part of the loss. 

Retail trade is turning downward after its long rise. A decline is under 
way in so-called soft goods that will only partly be made up by durable goods 
increase in the months just ahead. Trade still is at a boom level, however. 

Income payments are turning down, mostly in wage payments. Annual rate of 
wage and salary payments was $115,000,000,000 in first quarter, 1945. It will 
be off to about a $105,000,000,000 rate by the fourth quarter. 

Unemployment is increasing gradually, with a sharper rise ahead. 

What is happening now represents the turn downward from the war peak. The 
trend from now on until some time in 1947 is likely to be down rather than up. 
It is to be a new experience, after nearly 6 years of steady rises in almost all 
of the indices. There are to be pessimistic alarms sounded over the outlook. 

Yet, the trend now starting is one that was expected. It probably will not 
carry as far on the downside--barring a sudden Japanese war end--as most fore-=- 
casters had been expecting. It doesn't mean approaching end of good times. 














































A pessimistic, deflationist school of analysis still exists among some 
Government economists. They are predicting 5,000,000 unemployed by autumn, 
10,000,000 after Japanese war ends. They expect savings to be hoarded, buying 
to dry up, depression to return. They aren't worried about price rises. 

That is not the dominant or even the accepted view. It is a view that does 
not distinguish between the present downturn and an ordinary downturn. 

At this stage, as Government spending starts to contract..... 

Consumer credit is restricted; is open to much expansion. 

Taxes are extremely high; are to come down later, releasing spending power. 

Profits, after taxes, will stay high as taxes come down. 

Dividend payments remain low in relation to earnings. 

Cash position of corporations never was so strong. Industry's needs in the 
way of new equipment for civilian production seldom have been as large. 

Farm net income is extremely high and will remain so through another year. 

Individual savings are at almost fantastic heights. 

Shortages of goods in relation to demand, of houses, clothing, automobiles, 
furniture, household equipment, even food, never were so great. 

There is no sign of deflation or depression in that situation. There is 
the prospect, rather, of a boom in civilian goods industries, a rising level of 
activity that will not offset the cutbacks in military expenditure, but that 
will give the country a period of prosperity and rising standards of living. 























Of course, a sudden end to Japanese war would force a sharp shake-out. 

Declines, then, would be drastic. Unemployment would be large. 

But: The rebound would be rather rapid; would flow from a speed-up in the 
rate of reconversion. Danger of price inflation under those circumstances would 
be rather limited, would be offset by the speedier flow of consumer goods. 

Odds remain against Japanese surrender in the next 90 days. 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


As the tax situation is shaping up in Congress: 

Interim bill for tax relief should move speedily through Congress. 

Increase from $10,000 to $25,000 in excess-profits tax specific exemption 
may be made applicable to 1945 income, not to 1946 as first planned. 

Excess-profits tax rate on 1945 income will be a net rate of 85.5 per cent, 
instead of the existing gross rate of 95 per cent with a postwar refund. 

Postwar refund on past excess=-profits tax payments will be made currently 
available; will bulwark the cash position of many corporations for reconversion. 

Refunds of carry-back of unused excess=-profits credit and of net operating 
losses will be speeded up. 











In the general tax situation, looking further ahead..... 

Outright repeal of excess-profits tax at the earliest possible time has 
the favor of Congress. Idea of reducing the corporation normal tax to 25 per 
cent and of keeping the excess-profits tax in poStwar years is not taking hold. 

A reduced excess-profits tax rate might apply if Japanese war should run 
far into 1946. War spending, in that event, would be much reduced. 

Tax reduction is coming in 1946 almost regardless of the war situation. 
Congress next year is to be very conscious of taxes as election approaches. 








Capital gains tax is under study again as an anti-inflation weapon. It 
remains unlikely that the 6 months' holding period before a short-term gain is 
classed as a long-term will be extended soon or that the tax rate will rise. 

Down payment required in purchase of real estate may be increased where 
any Government credit is involved. Point there is that most sales of real 
estate now are accompanied by a very subStantial payment of cash. 

Regulation W, governing consumer credit, is being tightened to cover more 
items of home repair and modernization. Credit can be for no more than 18 months. 

Official worry over the prospect for price inflation is very real; is back 
of the present effort to dig up plans for credit control, for means of curbing 
speculation. The trouble is that Congress isn't as worried as the White House. 

Tariff-cutting power probably will be increased by Congress. House is in 
favor of executive power to negotiate cuts up to 50 per cent from 1945 levels. 
Senate may agree, too, by a very narrow margin, but enough to win. 

No wave of tariff reduction is likely to result. 

Price-control power is to be extended one year without serious curbs. It 
is improbable that a runaway inflation of prices can get under way so long as 
the present controls are kept in force. A creeping rise is more probable. 

Wage controls will be altered gradually, but not through any flat increase 
in permitted wage rises. Again, increases are to be of the creeping type. 

















Paper supply outlook is much brighter. We describe it on page 22. 

Steel will ease gradually as the year wears on. Present situation remains 
rather tight, but cutbacks after July 1 will begin to be felt. 

Aluminum is going to become available in very large amounts. 

Lumber remains very scarce, and probably will through 1945. 

Building materials are in such demand that a black market is reported. 

Output of civilian durable goods is related closely to the volume of steel 
that is to become available. There is much present complaining that cutbacks of 
military orders are so small that the volume of steel released will not permit 
even modest 1945 goals to be met in civilian .durables, from automobiles down. 

Actually, it is probable that cutbacks will be larger than now suggested. 





President Truman is continuing to steer down the middle of the road. 

New ideas are not going at a premium. Military officials still seem to be 
calling the turns on policy, as they did in the past with two wars going on. 

Underlying viewpoint is in the New Deal direction, but not aggressively so. 
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PAPER... 





It is on Paper that strategy is planned... morale maintained . . . unconditional 
surrender terms are presented. And it is im Paper that many supplies are packaged 
for shipment to our fighting forces. Gulf South paper mills have long been 

busy forging this weapon of the commanders... In the Gulf 

South, also, are the-necessary raw materials... millions of cords of Southern 
“slash” pine for pulpwood ... sulphur, lime, salt, clay, rosin 

and Natural Gas fuel. The paper manufacturer planning postwar 

decentralization or plant expansion will come to the Gulf South. 





UNITED GAS...SERVING THE — 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 


For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: IN TEXAS—Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview San 
Antonio and Wichita Falls; IN LOUISIANA—Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport; FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and 
FLORIDA—Jackson, Mississippi. For inquiries to the following cities, address UNITED GAS CORPORATION: IN TEXAS—Huntsville, Jacksonville, Laredo, 
Marshall, Mineola, gdoches, New Braunfels, Schulenburg, Sinton; IN LOUISIANA—New Iberia, Opelousas; IN MISSISSIPPI—Gulfport, Laurel, McComb. 

















Simews 


OF A NATION 
L |] AT WAR |_| 


The physical fitness of this nation, 
especially its youth-power and man- 
power, is not a thing to be left to a 
few schools and athletic clubs. This 
is a more basic thing, a more funda- 
mental thing, than any government 
project, be it ever so national or in- 
ternational in its scope. For national 
physical fitness means literally the 
life anc strength of the nation. 


x *«..*® 


The war has brought home forcefully 
the need for universal athletic training 
in schools and colleges. A famous South- 
ern football coach, whose teams have | 
played in more Bowl games than any 
other university team, says his school is 
preparing for mass participation of stu- 
dents in sports after the defeat of Japan. 
“We should have more international | 
competition and B and C teams playing | 
against B and C teams from other 
- schools,” he states. “The program | 
should induce all students to take part | 
in at least one competitive sport—golf, 
tennis, track, basketball, baseball or 
football,’’ he contends. | 
* * * | 
Young Lieutenant ,one of 
his legs missing below the knee, was | 
a prisoner of the Nazis in May ,1944. 
In March of 1945, still a patient 
at an Army Hospital, he worked 
out with the Washington Senators 
and amazed the big leaguers with 
his agility. He is determined to play 
baseball despite his handicap. 


x -* 


To thousands of returning veterans 
who will need the help of our sports to 
hasten their readjustment to normal 
life, sports equipment will be a priceless 
medicine. To prepare for that time our 
stockpile of equipment, fast diminish- 
ing, should be built-up beginning now. 
ARCH WARD 
Wilson Advisory Staff 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 
* * * 


MEMBER: The Athletic Institute, a non- 
profit organization dedicated to the ad- 
vancement of national physical fitness. 
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Let’s all boost the ‘‘War Memoriais That 
Live’’ campaign to commemorate our war 
heroes. 


IT’S Wilson Topay 
IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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_ People 
of the Week 


Reg. U.S. Pat. O 


Robert H. Jackson is chief prosecutor 
for the United States in bringing to jus- 
tice and punishment the top war criminals 
of Nazi Germany. Mr. Jackson, an Asso- 
ciate Justice of the Supreme Court, will be 
one of the more prominent figures in such 
spectacular trials as that of Hermann Goer- 
ing and others of his ikk—if and when 
those trials take place. Mr. Jackson, a 
quick-witted and sure-footed trial lawyer, 
is eager to get on with them, and so is the 
public. Yet many are wondering if they 
will come to anything and are confused 
over what is taking place, uncertain about 
Justice Jackson’s exact place in them and 





—Acme 


JUSTICE JACKSON 
... realist in robes 


perplexed at present delays. The delays 
are easily explained. 

International tribunal. President Tru- 
man has proposed that the big-shot Nazis 
be haled before an international military 
tribunal. This means the Nazi leaders who 
instigated or tolerated war crimes, as dis- 
tinguished from the small fry who actually 
committed the atrocities. The latter group 
are being attended to by the Army 
and the governments of the liberated 
countries under a system that was devised 
long ago. 

Great Britain and France have agreed to 
establishment of the international court, 
but Russia is holding back. One assump- 
tion is that the Soviet Government would 
prefer to proceed directly against the Nazis, 
big and little, captured in the Russian 
area of occupation; that Russia fears the 
international court would produce too 
many cumbersome legalisms, too much 
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Wait for America’s finest watch— 
the lovely Hamilton. Though we’re 
turning out thousands of precision 
timepieces for war now, the day 
is coming when we’ll be making 
accurate: and beautiful Hamilton 
Watches for you! 


WAIT FOR 
HAMILTON 


ae A . ’ \ og, 
Mitts Tre U llth 








H. tHe 


Watch Company—Makers of ‘‘The Watch 
of Railroad Accuracy’’—Lancaster, Pa. 














| —Buy War Bonds! 





-29—the ideal smoke! 

The Kirsten pipe is scientifically 
designed to give a cool, clean, 
“no-bite” smoke. Each puff is pre- 
cooled ... irritating tars and oils 
are condensed and trapped in 
the big radiator. You get only 
the natural flavor of your 
favorite tobacco when you 
smoke a Kirsten. 

All Kirsten pipes are 
now distributed by the 
armed forces to overseas 
service men, but one 
day ... perhaps soon 
... they'll be avail- 
able at leading deal- / 
ers everywhere. / 






















A genuine 
Kirsten 
is worth 
waiting 

for! 


KIRSTEN PIPE CO. 
Dept. 121 


Hel hip Japs! 
elp whip Japs Seattle 1, Wash. 
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~As America’s Power Surges West 


As the full power of Uncle Sam’s military Since 1926 Western has pioneered and flown 
might—men, planes, ships, tanks, guns, bombs _ the airways that serve the West. Into four years 
of wartime flying it has crammed many more 
years of experience, including 10,000,000 
‘ a miles in Canada and Alaska for Air Transport 
on target.” Its 4196-mile network of stta- Command. Western's knowledge of the West 
tegic routes is geared up to moving essential and its experience will add comfort, safety, 
passengers, mail, and cargo to the Pacific, and speed to your air travel for business... and 

| speeding them to battle zones beyond. for fun... when complete Peace comes. 


p —is thrown in mounting fury at the Jap, 
| Western Air Lines fleet of air transports is 


uine 


ee! General traffic office: 510 W. Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14 
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WESTERN AIR LINES 


AMERICA’S PIONEER AIRLINE 











WITH BETTER’ QUALITY 
LETTERHEADS! ... . . 





THE WATERMARK 1S YOUR 
QUALITY GUARANTEE. 
BE SURE 1T READS “ALL RAG” 


Carefully expressed thoughts and 
precisely selected words, neatly pre- 
sented on fine letterhead paper never 
fail to make a good impression — 
build prestige. Their value far ex- 
ceeds the little extra time and cost 
involved. 


For instance, Fox River Anniversary 
Bond, a 100% rag content papér, 
costs only 1/5 cent more per letter 
than 25% rag content paper and 
provides the best business stationery 
available . . . crisp, clean, brilliant 
and permanent. You can see its 
superiority instantly. Send today for 
free demonstration ‘See for Your- 
self” comparison kit. Kindly write 
on your business stationery. 


FOX RIVER PAPER CORPORATION 
414-F S$. Appleton St. Appleton, Wis. 


Fox River 


Fi 





quibbling and delay to be truly effective. 

Preparations. Expecting Russia’s ul- 
timate acquiescence, however, Mr. Jackson 
has made extensive preparations. He is 
anxious that no time be lost unnecessarily, 
if and when Russia agrees. So he has se- 
lected a large staff and put it to work. He 
has made.-plans for briefing and presenting 
cases. He has been in Europe, expediting 
the examination of documents, questioning 
of prisoners and the co-ordination of his 
work with that of the Army. He has con- 
ferred with British authorities and come 
to agreement with them on most points. 

The charges. The agreement includes 
the nature of the charges to be preferred 
against the major war criminals. The trials 
are to proceed under the assumption, com- 
mon to most legal systems, that all who 
participate in the planning or execution of 
a crime, or series of crimes, are liable for 
each offense committed and _ responsible 
for the acts of each other. All are liable, 
Mr. Jackson says, who may have incited, 
ordered or counseled the commission of 
such acts, or taken only a consenting part 
in them. He also proposes to try the Ger- 
man police organizations, the Gestapo and 
SS, and establish their guilt as organiza- 
tions as a basis for proceeding against 
their more prominent members. 

But between the formulation of these 
plans and their execution lie many bar- 
riers that have even Mr. Jackson declining 
to predict when the trials will begin or end. 

Obstacles. In addition to Russia’s 
hesitancy, a delaying factor is the moun- 
tain of documents, written in many lan- 
guages, that must be sifted, briefed and 
correlated. They relate to many thousands 
of people and to acts committed over a 


decade. All documents must be translated 


“into several languages. And there is the 


problem of working through the Army to 
delay the execution or liberation of lesser 
criminals whose testimony may have to 
be used against the top Nazis. 

Mr. Jackson, personally. Mr. Jackson 
is accustomed to tackling big jobs, and dif- 
ficult legal questions. He is a farm-born 
lawyer who has risen to one of the most 
coveted places in his profession without so 
much as a formal legal degree. He simply 
read law in the old-fashioned way in an 
attorney's office. Mr. Jackson established 
himself in a successful small-town practice, 
came to Washington in 1933, and, an 
ardent New Dealer, rose to the Supreme 
Court through the offices of Solicitor 
General and Attorney General. 

He is handsome, genial, approachable 
and easy to get along with. He has a repu- 
tation for being extremely determined in 
whatever he undertakes. And, being also a 
realist, he sees and does not minimize the 
barriers he faces in his present assignment. 

The whole situation, in fact, has many 
persons who have followed it closely fear- 
ful that delays may accumulate until the 
trials are lost in the shuffle and the crimi- 
nals get away. 
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HOME FIRE HAZARD NO.6 
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At certain seasons in the 
year—depending upon lo- 
cality—the attic is the 
hottest place in the 
house. Attics are incuba- 
tors for fires caused by 
spontaneous combus- 
tion. Cans of paint, rags 
and bundied papers,— 
even stored celluloid toi- 
let articles may cause a 
roaring fire in your home. 
Keep a Pyrene extin- 
guisher ready in your 
home, and put out any ac- 
cidental fire at the start. 


“BE IT EVER SO HUMBLE” 
— Free booklet of house- 
hold hints sent on request. 




















Purene Manufacturing Company 


FIRE EQUIPMENT FOR EVERY HAZARD 
NEWARK 8, NEW JERSEY 





AFFILIATED WITH C-O-TWO FIRE EQUIPMENT CC 








Accidents in industry 
can be prevented. This 
fact has been definite- 
ly proved time and 
again by the safety 
engineers of the Em- 
ployers Mutual staff. 
The records of many 
of our compensation 
insurance policyholders 
provide convincing evi- 
dence. Ask to see them. 




















Soles 


LIABILITY INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF WISCONSIN 
HOME OFFICE 
WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 







Offices in Principal Cities of the United States 
Consult Your Local Telephone Directory 
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Lhe Grnsn ith and the Lad) 


Once a great artist left his easel to 
plan the arsenals and seige guns of a 
mighty war. The man was Leonardo 
da Vinci—many-sided genius of the 
Middle Ages. His name will never 
die. His work lives on—but not in 
guns and things of battle. It lives in 
the smile of a lovely lady, the Mona 
Lisa of the Louvre. 

Over and over in our world’s 
history the arts of peace have been 
abandoned to make way for the crafts 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS COMPANY 
WESTERN POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY @¢ 


CORPORATION °¢ 


4 


of war. Something like this has hap- 
pened to us in America. To soldiers, 
to civilians and also to Olin Indus- 
tries. Like everyone else, we’ve had 
to lay aside the job of peace to speed 
the hour of victory and hurry the 
day when we can all go back to mak- 
ing things that folks can 


and in wartime will 


peacetime... 
go into the hopper. Out will come 
many things—roller skates for chil- 
dren; guns and ammunition for 
sportsmen; flashlights and batteries 
for everyone; brass, bronze and other 
alloy metals needed by countless 
manufacturers to make the myriad 
commodities that help make living 
in America pleasant and profitable. 

That’s what we dream of. It’s 
a hope we share with all 





enjoy in security and peace. 

All that Olin chemists, 
engineers, metallurgists and 
technicians have learned in 





oun 


America, and it’s bound to 
come true. 
Ourn INpustrizs, INc. 
East Alton, Illinois 








Divisions, Subsidiaries, Affiliates 


e WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY e 


WESTERN BRASS MILLS * BOND ELECTRIC 
GOVERNMENT OWNED OLIN OPERATED TACOMA 


ALUMINUM DIVISION ¢ UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE COMPANY (OPERATING ST. LOUIS ORDNANCE PLANT) e LIBERTY 
POWDER COMPANY °¢ 


EQUITABLE POWDER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
EGYPTIAN POWDER COMPANY ¢ TEXAS POWDER COMPANY. 


COLUMBIA POWDER COMPANY e¢ 





A man with 
IMAGINATION 


You can tell by his keen, alert 
eyes and his broad, full fore- 
head that he has a creative 
and resourceful mind. Plenty 
of.imagination. He would get 


a kick out of trying new ru 
drinks ... made with.. 


MYERS'S JAMAICA RUM 


*Remember: For that wealth of flavour, the Rum 


Must Be Myers's. 


FINE MELLOW JAMAICA {ie 
97 PROOF ite. 





: Sol 
57 Laight Street, Dept. US-6 


a dash of Angostura Bitters, two tsps. water. 
Crush and dissolve sugar; add a couple of ice 
cubes, and a jigger of Myers’s Jamaica Rum.* 
orange, slice of lemon, and serve. oe 
Write for free recipe book to R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC, 



















m 





Place in an Old-Fashioned glass one lump sugar, 


Decorate with a maraschino cherry, slice of 


e Distributor in the U.S. A. 
New York 13, N. Y. 

















Financing Business 
«eels Our Business 


Thousands of business- 
men throughout the 
country find specific 
and tangible advantages 
in dealing with The 
Philadelphia National 
Bank —a strictly com- 


mercial bank. 


THE 
PHILADELPHIA 
NATIONAL BANK 


Organized 1803 
PHILADELPHIA 1, PA. 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


STOP FIRE Loss 
Fi-Repel Goes On Like Paint 


Flame dies quickly in 
wood coated with Fi- 
Repel. This new fire re- 
tardant coating goes on 
like paint, stops fire be- 
fore it spreads. Under- 
writers’ approved. Test 
it yourself. Write for 
free demonstration of- 
fer. The General Detroit 
Corp., Dept. 7-D, 2270 
E. Jefferson, Detroit 7. 



















| Pipe-smokers never 


| weary of Walnut 
| sf 


30c the 
pocket- 
packet 


With that RICH, NATURAL, NUTTY Flavor 
Write for free booklet. “The Choice 
of Experience.” John Middleton, 1253 
Walnut Tobacco St., Phila. 7, Pa. 


Custom-made for the Carriage-trade since 1856 
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“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. Us Pat Off 


Epiror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Soldier-Students to Police Axis? 


Sir:—In “Tomorrow” (USN, June 8, 
1945) you say: “Where to find 500,000 
men to occupy Germany-Japan for five 
years is a problem.” 

I have an idea that is perhaps a partial 
solution. There are quite a few soldiers 
who are going to want to complete their 
college educations. Perhaps those who 
have not been overseas or who have not 
been over long would not be disagreeable 
to completing their education in either 
Germany or Japan in uniyersities set up 
by our Government. Thes® soldiers could 
attend classes and police the occupied 
countries, too, on a sort of shift system. 
Coffeyville, Kans. Marvsorie Karns 


* & & 


Concern Over a World Bank 


Sir:—The article,. “Toward World 
Money Control,” in your June 1 issue 
leaves me worried. As I see the Interna- 
tional Bank, it is similar to a local bank 
except that the stockholders are nations 
instead of individuals. There isn’t a nation 
involved that doesn’t owe us money or 
which hasn’t repudiated its bond issues. 
In other words, we are forming a Bank 
with bankrupts as stockholders. 
San Francisco, Calif. 


J. B. H. 


* £ ® 


On Strategy to Defeat Japan 


The following answer to the ques- 
tion, “Can Japan be defeated by naval 
and air blockade alone?” was received 
too late for the June 15 issue. 

It would be impossible to defeat Japan 
by naval and air blockade alone. 

The defeat of Germany required its 
complete isolation by the combined armies 
and navies of the U.S., Great Britain and 
Russia: the destruction of its industries 
and communications by four years of con- 
tinuous aerial bombardment, and, finally, 
its invasion by overwhelming superiority 
of ground forces. 

The Japanese power to resist has al- 
ready been demonstrated to be as great, 
and its defeat will require the use of all of 
the methods employed against Germany, 
including invasion by ground forces. 

James W. Mort (Rep.) 
U.S. Representative from Oregon 
Washington, D.C. 
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ALAMEDA - ALBANY 


Many of the Government’s more than 100 installations in 
Metropolitan Oakland Area are permanent establishments, 
located here after exhaustive study and investigation from 
every angle. 

For example: U. S. Naval Supply Depot in Oakland, 
largest coastal naval supply depot in the United States; 
Oakland Army Base (supply and embarkation) ; Naval Air 


Prewar Metropolitan Oakland Area’s harbors and termi- 
nals, unexcelled on the Coast, handled 4,000,000 tons of 
waterborne commerce annually. 

Postwar, these terminals and facilities will be expanded 
to handle far greater tonnage —to the Pacific, to South 
America, to the ports of the World! 

Oakland Municipal Airport, outstanding prewar air field, 
is now one of the Pacific's most important Army and Navy 
air transport bases. And Civil Aeronautics Authority, Army 
and Navy are expanding it to four times its size. Postwar, 
it again will be one of the Nation’s top-flight civilian fields. 
Mainland terminus of three transcontinental railway sys- 
tems and of many truck-lines operating over the Pacific 
Coast's 27,000 miles of surfaced highways, Metropolitan 


ALL BUILDINGS 
of Port of Oakland 
are concrete and 
steel, sprinkler 
equipped. Termi- 
mals are only a 
few minutes from 


business center. 


Jg2) OOO! 


The NATURAL iduestetel Center of the NEW West 


+ BERKELEY - EMERYVILLE - HAYWARD - LIVERMORE - OAKLAND - PIEDMONT - PLEASANTON - SAN LEANDRO - RURAL ALAMEDA COUNTY 
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ON THE MAINLAND SIDE OF THE BAY opp ate, 
Metropolitan Oakland Area is in a commanding position for 
export-import trade with the Pacific Basin, South America and 
the World. Terminus of three transcontinental railway systems. 
(A prewar photograph) 






: the Pacific’s greatest supply base... 


Station in Alameda; U. S. Coast Guard Base: Pacific Over- 
seas Air Technical Service; and several others. 

This overwhelming evidence of the advantages of Metro- 
politan Oakland Area, on the mainland, as a shipping 
and distribution center is corroborated by the experience 
of hundreds of the large and small manufacturers that are 
located here. 


| Tomorrow: a world-trade port again! 


Oakland Area also is the strategic center for fast and 
low-cost distribution by rail and truck. 


WRITE FOR THIS FREE BOOK! 
It’s An Amazing NEW West's facts, figures and photos will give 
you much valuable information on the many advantages the 
Metropolitan Oakland Area offers. 
If you will acquaint us with the details of your western problems, 
we will compile a detailed Confidential Special Survey applied to 
your particular operation. Get ready for a flying start when peace 
comes. As the first step, write for this free book today! 
METROPOLITAN OAKLAND AREA 
390 Chamber of Commerce Building, Oakland 12, California 4513 
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Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


GI Black Market in Francs . . . Shake-Up Over Aid 
To Chinese . . . Senator Wheeler’s War on League 


There is a growing prospect that the 
terms of “unconditional surrender” 
will be spelled out so that Japan can 
understand more exactly what sur- 
render will mean. It is understood that 
Japan has let word trickle out that 
she would go so far as to retire to her 
1895 borders as the condition of an 
armistice, but that she would not be 
willing to give up her military es- 
tablishment or her heavy industry. 
United States terms would be harsher 
than that. 


xk *& 


President Truman will be under pres- 
sure from his chief aides before long 
to ask the Army and Navy to justify 
_ military requirements for one war that 
are almost as large as requirements for 
two wars. Today’s great mystery con- 
cerns where the military services ex- 
pect to locate and to use the vast cur- 
rent production plus the huge accumu- 
lated stores in Europe and in stock 
piles on islands all over the Pacific. 


x *k *& 


Harry Hopkins can stay on as special 
assistant to Mr. Truman, just as he 
was to Mr. Roosevelt, if his health 
permits. The Hopkins star is high 
again as a result of his successful mis- 
sion to Moscow. 


aed 


Ships carrying Lend-Lease to Russia 
actually turned around and started 
to head back to the United States at 
one time after German war ended, be- 
fore orders were changed and ship- 
ments went on their way. Lend-Lease 
is reduced, but is continuing to go to 
Russia. 


x *k *& 


A purge of United States officials who 
have favored extension of aid to the 
so-called Chinese Communists is be- 
ing carried out, with those officials 
losing out in reshuffles recommended 
by Major General Patrick Hurley, 
Ambassador to the Chungking Gov- 
ernment. 


72 


Mr. Truman has told visitors that he 
is determined to have American-Rus- 
sian relations conducted on a direct 
basis and without any other Govern- 
ment as a broker or go-between. Like 
Mr. Roosevelt, the new President is 
very firmly convinced that this coun- 
try and Russia must learn to get along 
together. 


x kk 


Senator Burton K. Wheeler is sched- 
uled to lead the fight against Senate 
ratification of the treaty calling for a 
new world security organization, but 
is unable at this stage to count more 
than a handful of votes on his side. 


© ‘ke ok 


Chances are strong that General of 
the Army Dwight Eisenhower will not 
serve longer than a few months as the 
American representative on the Allied 
Control Council in Germany if that 
Council gets into political squabbles. 


x *k * 


A tacit agreement has been reached 
with the British that the value of the 
pound in postwar shall remain at $4 
to the pound. 


xk *& 


An inside argument is under way on 
the question of whether surplus war 
property sold abroad shall be paid 
for in cash dollars, or shall be sold on 
credit or with payment in the cur- 
rency of the nation to which the goods 
are sold. The Army its inclined to in- 
sist upon cash, but the Treasury is 
coming around to the view of sale on 
credit. Some nations that will want 
surplus war goods are not overflush 
in dollars. ; 


w nk ik 


The President is running into compli- 
cations in his effort to give big jobs 
to some of the old “Battery D boys.” 
Lack of experience in Washington 
often proves a handicap to those who 
try to make their way around in the 
crosscurrents of this city. 


Robert Patterson, Under Secretary of 
War, is unlikely to be named Secre- 
tary of War if and when Henry L. 
Stimson steps out. It is known that 
the White House is looking over the 
field of possible successors, with Mr. 
Stimson reported to be favoring Mr. 
Patterson but without sparking too 
much interest. Mr. Stimson and Mr, 
Patterson both are known as Repub- 
licans, 


* * *£ 


James Byrnes is back again at the top 
of the list of those who have been con- 
sidered as succesor to Edward Stet- 
tinius as Secretary of State. If and 
when Mr. Byrnes is appointed, ex- 
tensive new changes are probable that 
may involve important shifts in top 
personnel. 


xk kk 


President Truman has expressed the 
opinion, after several weeks of experi- 
ence, that the Presidency is a job that 


should be filled by 10 men, not just | 


one. 
xk 


A proposal that a formal conference 
of high Government officials of U.S., 
Britain, France and other nations be 
held to consider Europe’s food needs 
for the coming winter is under con- 
sideration at present. There is a good 
deal of talk about Europe’s food prob- 
lem both in this country and abroad, 
but there is no sign that much is being 
done to reach agreement on how to 
deal with the problem. 


xk * 


American soldiers in France have been 
getting around the artificial exchange 
tate between the American dollar and 
the French franc by selling dollars to 
Frenchmen outside the regular chan- 
nels and thereby accumulating 42 
larger supply of francs for spending 
than could be had through accepting 
the official exchange rate of 100 francs 
to the dollar. In the black market a 
dollar may bring 200 francs or more. 
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every drop...Kentucky Straight Bourbon 
barreled in peacetime 


Long ago...in peacetime...Ancient Age, a great Kentucky whiskey, 





was laid away in charred oak barrels to age and ripen. Now, fully matured, 
it comes to you...A great whiskey with the authentic flavor that 


only a Kentucky Straight Bourbon like Ancient Age can give you. 





Schenley Distilleries, Inc., Louisville, Ky. This whiskey is five years old, 86 proof. 





SHINE 


A good shine makes a lot of difference 
whena man wants to look his best. That’s 
why shining shoes is a service of big 
proportions today—ready at a nod to 
do the job up brown, or black, or tan. 

Simple as it is to get our shoes shined, 
how many of us know that it is wax in 
the polish that actually produces the 
shine. Wax is used because it provides 
both luster and protection, and tons of 
it are needed every year to keep the na- 
tion’s shoes in good condition. 

But this is only one of hundreds of uses 
for wax, which Cyanamid supplies in 
many different types from a variety of 
interesting sources. For example, there 
is Beeswax, the framework of the honey- 
comb... Carnauba, found on the leaves 
of a Brazilian palm tree... Candelilla, 
which grows on a Mexican plant... 
Ceresin and Montan, of mineral origin 





>..- Ozokerite, from coal... Chinese 
Wax, from an insect... and Spermaceti, 
product of the whale. 

Huge quantities of these waxes are 
needed as the basic ingredient of pol- 
ishes for floors, furniture, auto- 
mobiles, and many other fal 
poses. They are also used in 
the making of waterproof paper 
and textiles, in cosmetics, soaps, 
varnishes, adhesives, crayons, 
phonograph records, dolls, 
ointments, lubricants and sealing 
compounds and a wide range of 
other products. 

Asa leading chemicalcompany, 
Cyanamid is constantly increas- 
ing the utility of waxes through 
better processing methods...and 
adding to the variety through re- 
search and the development of 


One of a series illustrating Cyanamid's many activities, 
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new synthetic waxes. This is one of the 
scores of fields in which Cyanamid 
chemistry is helping to improve and 
protect the products used by all of us 
in everyday living. 


American 
Cyanamid Company 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. ¥. 
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MOLDING THE FUTURE 


THROUGH. CHEMISTRY 





